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| beside the bed where Mary bad’ beea read- 


| there is no.such thing in. his nature, Nor ; tery I know of hes done) until the congre- | butary, by the glad soul, to accomplishing | satisfied, we were admitted, and then led down AU 
it, hurts him;.or promise eternal life to there be published, along ‘with the ubual{ Beloved disciple, walk very tenderly, te- | ©@ from which we found oar quarters fur the' Messrs. Gould and Lincola, of Boston, | yage ite shores; and the sheltered hollows of the emaciated sufferer. = 


sre enlivened by the lighter green of the 
gak, the ash, and the elm. Huiman foot has 
not yet imprinted its sward; but its brute 
inhabitants have become’ numerous. The 
cream-coloured coat of the wild bull,—s 
speck of white relieved against a ground -of 
dingy green,—may be seen far amid the 
ines, aud the long bow! of the wolf heard 
m the nearer thickets. The gigantio elk 
raises himeelf from his lair, and. tosses bia 
ponderous horns at the sound; while the 


member His dove-like nature which flutters 
at the thought of sin; wonder at the cos- 


“ Have you any physician?” 


No ma’am: busband’s sick- 
nese 90 smack tet have naw noth: 
ing to pay-one,- hope I shall get better. ia.a 
few days, and then all will go well; but now 
it ja very hard for poor Mary?” 
have a high fever and should 


| ebetliénce :becayse :it does him any good; 
for he is infiuitely:above us, and absolutely 
> | independent of us, and cannot receive ad- 
vantage or disadvantage from us. But it | 
results from: the infinite holiness of his na- 
ture... He loves. and himaelf as he 
| does, becatise, since he is what he is, it is 
right'and heshouald.”: p.27. 
Wheat Jonathan “Edwards says is too 
Fengthy for the columns of a newspaper, 


complimentary resolutions of the church- 
‘meeting, the Presbytery’s opinion as to the 

irregular manner in which the meeting was 

called. The irregularity would be marked, 

and spon cease to be repeated. 8. M. | 


ity large square room surrounded with have just published posthumous work by 
hain the late Hugh Miller “The Crui 

| descension of such a Divine person to dwell | — The good monk brought us some very strong rae Phd oe eS ee 

| and when our own dinner was served the Betsy; or, a Summer Ramble among 

in your dark heart, abd ‘struggle often’ blend Mohammed, he insisted the Fossiliferous Dieposite of the Habiides,” 
the throne of the heavenly grace for a fuller plementing it by. 

: 4 A : a supplementing it by something fromthe larder £. We give the follow extract, which 
manifestation by him, of the Master’s love Convent. ‘Never were travellers wel- fhe 

to make you holy, joyful, and fruitful. gomed more cordially or treated more kindly “" und to be in the author’s happiest 

H. H. | than we, by these ercellent Greek brethren. Vein. We do not endorse the anthor’s 

s After dinner we were condacted over the thedry, but.we cannot but admire bis glow: 

We went into the dingy chapel, | ing imagination and eloquence. The Clack 


“Bat you 
be attended to; my husband is a physician, 
he will call and prescrite for you, and here 
are bormé provisions fut'the ebi 3 abd, 
Mary, just open the door—my.eervant, hae 


: For the Presbyterian. 
. WANTED—AN INCH OF TIME. 


_ Three-score years and ten had been given | 


BLYTH IN PALESTINE. 


the, .was not properly passed. 
. some digcuesion on the report it. as. 
laid: onthe table, to take! up the substitute 
aud ‘alsd on the 
report! taken” wp ‘again. 
papers and motious were 
end ‘thé substitute taken 
WAS, ly wrong, two-third vote was 
pecemary to take up the substitute, indefi- 


that to suppose that God makes himself his 
highest and last end is dishonourable to 
him; as it in effect supposes that God does 
everything from acelfish spirit. ... . An- 
ewer 1. Such an objection must arise from 
& very ignorant or inconsiderate notion of 


the vice of selfishoeses and the virtue of 


generosity,” Works, vol. 6, p. 48. 

is‘manifest that the Scriptures speak 
on all occasions as though God made him- 
self his end in all his works; and es though 


| €he game ‘being, who is the first cause of 
proposed. nothing in relation all thinge, were the supreme and last end of 
the parties ap- | gll-things. . . . . And when God is so 


sfeom. Dhe Committee felt that 
were ‘not’ before the Assembly, 
aad ‘declined: avy on the 
of pudti'alleged facts. The 
hid sustained the appeal by very 
latige nsjotity, and the Committee were to 
set forth the reasons for this decision. The 
fear lest farther trouble might arise, the 
~ confusion of .motions: coanter-motions, 


and the determination of that 


all thir 

often.spoken of as the last as well as the 
first, and the end as well as the beginding, 
what is meant (or at least’ implied) is, that 
as: he is the first efficient cause and foun- 
tain’ from whence all originate, so he is the 
last final cause for which they are made. 
And the manner is observable in which 
God is said to be the last, to whom and for 
whom are all things. Itis evidently spoken 
of as a meet and suitable thing, a branch of 


evening, hurried the substitute through, { his glory; a meet prerogative of the great 


and Jed theAssembly into something of 


the same error they had just condemned in 
Report of the Committee is as fol- 


Committee to-bring in a' minute on 
the decision of the appeal of the Rev. Ro 
bert 8. Pialey‘and Mr. Smith Bloomfield 
ageinst the Synod-of New Jersey, report— 
det. That the Assembly sustains the ap- 
peal, beeause the should not-bave 
allowed the ‘Presbytery of Elizabethtown to 
dissolve Mfr. Finley's pastoral relation with- 
out the constitutional course in the case: 
Out Form of Government, chap, xvii. de- 
. fines the manuer in which the pastoral re 
dation shall be dissolved. The power of the 
Presbytery ‘to “visit” churches, &c. in 
chapter x. does not clothe the Presbytery 
with evbitrary power to make a summary 
settlement of «case like this. Neither 
Mr. Finley nor the congregation of Metua- 
chin made any-formal and proper applica- 
tion for the dissolution of the pastoral rela- 
tion between tiem: 
The’ Assembly sustains the appeal, 
because the Synodshoald not. have allowed 
the Presbytery to have dissolved the pas- 
torgl relation of Mr. Finley, while the dis- 
cipline of the Church wasin exercise. The 
Presbytery not only did this, but they went 
farther. They arrested the progress of 
discipline by a simple.act. ‘They also for- 
bade the exercise of discipline until such 
ti the same might be agreeable to 


The 


y be an appeal regularly brought before 
them, and this interference was therefore 
learly unconstitutional. 
~ 8. The Assembly sustains the Appeal, 
because the Synod should not have allowed 
the Presbytery to have tolerated the un- 
lawful and, violent breaking up of a meet- 
ing of the congregation for worship, and the 
election of additional ruling elders. Neither 
should the Presbytery have been allowed 
‘to appoint a Committee of their body to 
call another meeting of the congregation, 
and to preside in place of the Moderator of 
Session, thrust aside, and at which meeting 
_ pewholders, not members of the church, 
were permitted by this Comuniittee to vote, 
and fre gome of the men to the office of 
ruling elder, who were under discipline, 
and prominent in these unlawful proceed- | 
ings, and contrary to the feelings and wish- 
es of a majority of the members of the 
church., 
“4, Your Committee, therefore, conclude 
that the action of Synod should be reversed ; 
‘and that the conduct of the Presbytery has 
been unconstitutional. However desirable 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation in | 
this case, it should have been brought about 
according to the plain provisiogs of the 


infinite and eternal being; a thing becom- 
ing, the dignity of him who is infinitely 
ebove all other beings; from whom all 
things are, and by whom they consist, and 
in comparison with whom all things are as 
nothing.” p. 61, 62. 

‘If modern Congregationalism is shocked 


with this doctrine of the fathers of New 


England theology, what is to become of its 
sensibilities when it comes to hear the four 
and twenty elders saying, ‘‘ Thou art worthy 
O Lord, to. receive glory, and honour, and 
power; for thou has created all things, and 
Sor thy pleasure they are and were created.” 


the Presbyterian. 
‘Difficulties and Irregularities. 


Messrs. Editors—While the frequent dis- 
solution of the pastoral relation is a mani- 
fest -evil, it must be acknowledged that it 
is one very difficult to deal with. It is 
especially so in our western country. Where 
the people themselves are not very perma- 
nently settled, it is scarcely to be expected 
that ministers will be. The most that we 
can hope for in a new country, is to build 
up organizations whose permanency and 
beneficial power shall not be seriously af- 
fected by the continual in and outflowing 
of individual members, and the too.fre- 
quent changes of pgstors. As no system 
of laws, however 


ganization can perfectly remedy the evils 
to be found among those that are given to 
change. But in our Presbyterian system, 
if faithfully carried out, there is provision 
for limiting these evils, and for hindering 
unwise and needless changes. [If it be not 
faithfully carried out, frequent ministerial 
changes will become, and continue to be 
the rule, even when ruling elders and peo- 
ple have become less migratory in their 
habits. 

The fault of the present undesirable state 
of things lies much with ministers, not 
merely because some ministers make im- 


proper changes, but because many of us do 
'on his love. 
| -He saw us here in the world with ten thou- 
apply it.. As the duty of obedience to 
those that bear rule in the house of God is 
of stronger motives being presented to draw 


not show sufficient confidence in the Pres- 
byterian system, nor seek to develope and 


not enforced enough upon the people as a 
prominent feature in a scriptural church, 
‘80 the ordinatian vow of subjection to his 
brethren in the Lord is not sufficiently felt 
by the minister. No intelligent Christian 
can witness the reading of the bishop's 
appointments in a Methodist Conference 


without feeling, that however unscriptural | 


and anti-republican it may be to vest the 
power in one bishop, instead of the whole 


|-brotherhood of presbyters, yet the voluntary 


good, can secure a.well- 
{nistration and | 


people .be-corrupt, so no ecclesiastical or- 


powerful nation, and had acquired the high- 
est. intellectual riches of the age in which 
she lived. She had gathered together the 
most extensive and magnificent wardrobe 
in the realm, and her jewel-cases were filled 
with sparkling treasures. Every art which 
her insatiable vanity could devise, was used 
to make the faded little woman young and 
beautiful again. Yet she was, even in her 
old age, a great economist of time, and 
saved all the fragments of it to devote to 
writing. 

' But one day a most 


cushions which her maids had brought 
her. Her royal form was tossing wildly on 
the floor of her bed-chamber, and the gray 
hair, which no eye but ber maid’s had seen 
for many years, was lying all dishevelled 
about her face and neck. Looking at her 
attendants, as she knew the fatal arrow 
soon must strike, she shrieked most pite- 
ously for aid from them. 
money for an inch of time ! 
my kingdom for a moment of time 


My kingdom! 


1? 


surrender. 
entered his gloomy realms, poorer than 
many of her humblest subjects. With all 
her acquirements, she had neglected to se- 
cure the one thing needful, and so the im- 


' perious sovereign became the bound vassal 


of a tyrant whose delight is to torture, and 
from whose thraldom she could never more 
escape. 

Yet there is one doom alike for those 
who reject the Saviour, whether princes or 
the lowliest peasants. ‘O for a moment 
in which to repent!” has been the cry of' 
thousands of perishing souls, while standing 
on the verge of eternity. Now, while life 
and health are yours, sinner, will you not 


accept pardon of a waiting Saviour? Will 
you not give this little moment of existence 


to his service, and so make sure of eternal 
life? Do not delay a single hour to seek 
his mercy. 

‘Stay not for the morrow’s sun, 


Lest thy lamp should cease to burn 
Ere salvation’s work is done.” 


bl. 
For the Presbyterian. 


HE SHALL TESTIFY OF ME. 


Joun 26. 
The advancing believer, growing more and 
more like Jesus, longs for nothing with such 
steadiness of purpose, as for the continued 
manifestations of the Master’s person and 


love; deeply precious then to his soul be- 


comes the work, the office-work of the tes- 
tifier of Jesus. He was about to leave his 
chosen ones to make the great sacrifice, and 
then return more effectually to complete 
his designs at the throne above. Their 
graces which had been nourished by liv- 


ing contact with him, were now to loose, 
in its mode, that most powerful stimu- 
‘lus; henceforth by faith, and not by sight, 


were they to cling to his person, and feed 
He anticipated the effect. 


sand things exposed constantly to the gaze 
of our lustful eyes, and saw the necessity 


the soul upward, and keep the look steady 
on the unseen; and among the last words 
he uttered ere they left that upper room 
were, ‘‘He, the Holy Spirit, shall testify 
of me.” Have we not here the source of 
the believer’s holiness, joy, and fruitfulness. 


God’s method of grace |s infinitely won- 


derful; our feeble capacities can take in but 


The source of the believer’s 


unwelcome messen- | 
ger came to her palace gate, and she had | 
no power to turn him away. Now she lay | 
in an agony of fear upon the gorgeous | 


—— 


‘Millions of 


But | 
alas! no bribes are taken by this last ene- | 
my. No terms of treaty can be made with | 

‘him. He demands and compels an entire . 

And so the wretched Elizabeth — 


Tent-life—A to the Jordan—Sloppi 
on banks—Bathing in the Dead 
oft-told tale contradicted—Dreariness of the 
scene—Frighiful chasm of Kedron—WNiyht 
tn a queer Convent —An accident. 

Betutenem, March. 
Messrs. Editors—Our first experience of tefit 


| life was by no means discouraging. The dan‘ 
| cing Bedouins having retired to their own 


camp-fires, and become absorbed in gambliag 
over their buksheesh, we were left in quietness 
to make trial of our wooden cots. <A few 
dashing showers in the night only made the 
sleep more pleasant, and we arose at day- 
break, blessing the foresight of Ibrahim, and 
quite prepared to do justice to the breakfast 
set before us by Mohammed of the radiant 
countenance. 

Breakfast dispatched, we literally pulled = 
stakes, and after the usual confusion, star 
across the plain for the banks of the Jordan. 
The filthy, decrepid guards of the previous day - 
now gave place to two fine looking fellows, 
splendidly mounted, and who, as they pranced 
on befure us, brought into painful relief our 
own shabby cavalcade. Leaving the village 
behind, and with it an old Saracenic fort close 
to the mourning palm tree, we made our way 
eastward through stunted thorn-bushes, and 
over a barren plain that must once have 
bloomed like a garden. Away before us we 
could just discover the strip of green that 
marked the course of the Jordan, and beyond 
this the massive mountains of Moab, over 
which the sun had not yet risen. : 

In three hours we reached the bank of the 
sacred river—the very spot, it is supposed, 
where the waters were parted for the passage 
of the Israelites, and where our Saviour was 
baptized by John. The latter event is duly 
commemorated by the pilgrims who visit Jeru- 
salem for the Easter holidays, and who all 
consider it quite essential. to wash out their 
sins in the Jordan, and to carry away some of 
the sacred water to baptize their children with. 

The river hardly equalled our expectations. 
The banks were not quite so green as they 
appeared to be from a distance, and the waters, 
by no means of crystal purity, dashed along ia 
a turbulent way in a channel only about sixty 
feet wide. Isat down in the bushes while my 
friends tried the virtue of @ bath, Ibraham, in 
the meantime, going into a terrible excitement 
lest they should be carried off into the Dead 
Sea by the current. They came out, however, 
safe and refreshed; and having filled our tin 
cans with water, to carry home as mementoes, 
we indulged in a scamper over the plain, and 
in half an hour reached the Dead Sea. 

But before we arrived there all traces of 
fertility had disappeared, and we found our- 
selves crossing a mere sandy beach, patched 
with tufts of nettles. It is not mere fancy 
that has clothed the Dead Seain gloom. The 


desolate ith scarcely a green thing in 

sight, ao scattered over with block stones and | 
ragged drift-wood, form a fitting frame for the : 
dark, sluggish waters, covered with a perpetual : 


mist, and breaking in slow, heavy, sepulchral- - 
toned waves upon the beach. It seems as if 
yet the smoke of the wicked cities was ascend- 
ing up to heaven, and as if the moan of their 
fearful sorrow would never leave that God- 
smitten valley. It is a strange thing to see 
those waves, not dancing along and sparkling 
in the sun, as other waves do, but moving with 
measured melancholy, and sending to the ear, 
as they break languidly upon the rocks, only 
doleful sounds. This is, no doubt, owing to 
the great heaviness of the water, a fact well 
known, and which we amply verified in the 
usual way, for on attempting to swim, we went 
floating about like empty casks. This experi- 
ment was more satisfactory in its progress 
than in its results, which were a very unctu- 
ous skin, and a most pestiferous stinging of 
every nerve, as if we had been flagrantly beaten 
with nettles. Nor was the water we took into 
our mouths a whit less vile than the most 
nauseous drugs of the apothecary. That fish 
cannot live in this strong solution of bitumen 
and salt, is too obvious to need proof; but to 
say that birds cannot even fly over it and live, 
is one of the exaggerations of travellers, who 
perhaps were not, like ourselves, so fortunate 
as to see a flock of ducks quietly reposing on 


the water in- apparently perfect health. And 
| @ tithe, a glimpse of its glory, adaptation, | 
and power. 


yet this was all the life we did see. The whole 
valley is one seething cauldron, under a more 


heresy-monger of his day, and were finally led 


‘into the chapel of Mar Saba, the founder of 


the Convent, who here lies buried. This good 
man died about A. D, 532, nearly a hundred 


years old. He was famous in his day fur wis- | 
dom, piety, and unwearied labours, and’ hav- | 
ingchosen for his retreat one of these limestone 


caves, he at once drew about him crowds of 
devotees; and #0 arose this curious convent in 
the mildest of the howling wilderness. Our old 
guide took great delight: in testifying to the 


viggnes of bie patron saint, and assured us that 


weamight aleep with safety that night under 
guch holy protection. We did sleep safely, and 


soundly too, and were almost disposed to beat | 


Abdel-Melaak for waking us up too early next 
morning. 
~ Once more we were ready to start. Break- 
fast was over. The mules were loaded. We 
had been dismissed at the gates by the holy 
brotherhood with a benediction, and already 
the bolts were drawn on the inner side, when 
one of those untoward events happened, which 
sometimes do happen under the most skilful 
of dragomen, and which will always disturb 
the equanimity of the best-natured and best- 
breakfasted of travellers. One of the loaded 
donkeys ran away! With a great hummock 
of precious luggage on his back, he went 
scampering over the hills and loose stones, 
stopping every now and then to kick up his 
heels, and to belch out one of those sonorous 
brays fur which thia quadruped is so justly 
distinguished above all others.. His legitimate 
master sought in vain to catch him. Abdel- 
Melaak was detailed to help him, but with no 
success. Ibrahim now came to the rescue, 
spurred on by his responsibility for the wel- 
fare of “six very. good gentlemen altogether.” 
Neither his commanding presence nor bis win- 
ning tones could subdue the refractory animal, 
and.now thoroughly excited, he threw his red 
tarboosh into the air, and shouted to us to 
“come on.” The chase now became general. 
Even the lethargic cook joined in it with his 
formidable skillets, and armed with stones and 
white cotton umbrellas, we started out against 
the common enemy. Probably no fight in that 
place has been so severe and unsatisfactory 
since the days of the Saracens. Our showers 
of stones were answered only by a defiant bray, 
and when we furmed a cordon around the ene- 
my, he at once rushed upon it with a plunge 
that broke through it like a pipe-stem. After 
a chase of full two hours, we held a solemn 
council of war, and awarding the victory to 
the donkey, drew off our forces. It was now 
agreed to leave the muleteers behind to catch 
the donkey when they could, and proceed at 
once with the tents and baggage to Jerusalem, 
‘while we shoulg proceed on our contemplated 
journey to Bethlehem and Hebron, Ibrahim 
assuring us that there would be no trouble 
about lodgings in the latter place. It was 


with deep humiliation that we took up our 
of humtttatton which was, bow- 


ever, soon forgotten’ amid: the wild mountain 
passes we traversed, and along the edges of 
those awfal depths that revealed the bed of 
the Kedron. Occasionally we caught deltght- 
ful glimpses of the Dead Sea, the valley of the 
Jordan, and the hill country of Judea; and at 
length Bethlehem, the blessed birth-place of 
the Saviour, rose into view, conspicuously situ- 
ated on a hill-side in the midst of a beautiful 
plain, whose green pastures, and sweet-smel- 
ling vines were a grateful sight to our aching 
eyes. 

But here my letter, already too long, must 
end before we leave the burning rocks of the 
wilderness, and cross the plain of the Shep- 
herds, where heaven and earth united in the 
song of the advent. Buyta. 


HYMN. 


My days are gliding swiftly by, 
And I, a pilgrim stranger, 
- Would not detain them as they fly— 
Those hours of toil and danger. 
Chorus—For O! we stand on Jordan’s strand, 
Our friends are passing over; 
And just before, the shining shore 

We may almost discover. 


We'll gird our loins, my brethren dear, 
Our distant home discerning; 
Our absent Lord has left us word, 
Let every lamp be burning. : 
Chorus—For O! we stand on Jordan’s strand, &c. 


—woald >of 


Miller. 


_ The natural, and, if I.may so speak, 
graphical, history of the Clach Malloch,—in- 
cluding, of course, its zoology and botany, 
with notes of those atmospheric effects on 
the tides, and of that stability for ages of 
the existing sea-level, whieh it indicates, — 

itself forur one vér§ interesting 
chapter: its geological history would fur- 
nish another. It would probahly-tell, if it 
once fairly broke silence and became auto- 
biographical, first of.a feverish dream of in- 
tense molten heat and overpowering pres- 
sure; and then of a busy time, in which the 
free molecules, as at once the materials and 
the artizansof the mass, began to build, each 
according to its nature, under the superin- 
tendence ofa curious chemistry, —bere form- 
ing sheets of black mica, there rhomibs of a 
dark-green horn-blende and a fiesh-coloured 
feldspar, yonder amorphous masses of a 
translucent quartz. It would add further, 
that at length, when the slow process was 
over, and the entire space had been occupied 
to the full- by plate, molecule, and crystal, 
the red fiery twilight of the dream deepened 
into more than midnight gloom, and a chill 
unconscious night descended on the’sleeper. 
The vast Palaeozoic period passes by,—the 
searce less protracted Seeondary ages come 
to a close,—the Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene 
epochs are ushered in and terminate,—races 
begin and end,—femilies and orders are 
born and die; but the dead, or those whose 
deep slumber admits not of dreams, take no 
note of time; and so it would tell how its 
long night of unassumed centuries seemed, 
like the long night of the grave, compressed 
into 8 moment. 

The marble silence is suddenly’ broken 
by the rush of an avalanche, that tears away 
the superincumbent masses, rolling them in- 
to the sea; and the ponderous block, laid 
open to the light, finds itself on the bleak 
shore of a desert island of the northern 
Scottish archipelago, with a wintry scene of 
snow-covered peaks behind, and: an_ice- 
mottled ocean before. The winter passes, 
the cold severe spring comes on, and day 
after day the ice-field goes floating by, —now 
gray in shadow, now bright in the sun. At 

ength vegetation, long repressed, bursts 
forth, but in no profuse luxuriance. A few 
dwarf birches unfold their ‘leaves amid 
the rocks ; a few sub-arctic willows hang out 
their catkins beside the swampy. ruonels; 
the golden potentilla opens its bright flowers 
on slopes where the evergreen ELmpetrum 
nigrum slowly ripens its glossy crowberries ; 
and from where the sea-spray dashes at full4 
tide along the beach to where the snow 
gleams at midsummer on the mountain-sam- 
mits, the thin short sward is dotted by the 
minute cruciform stars of the seurvy-grass, 
and the crimsom blossoms of the sea-piok. 
Not a few of the plants of our existing sea- 
shores and of our loftier hill-tops are still 
identical in species; but wide zones of 
rich herbage, with many a fertile field and 
many a stately tree, intervene between the 
bare marine belts and the bleak insulated 
eminences; and thus the alpine, nothwith- 
standing its identity with the littoral flora, 
has been long divorced from it; but in this 
early time the divorce had not yet taken 
place, nor for ages thereafter; and the same 
plants that sprang around the sea-margin 
also rose along the middle slopes to the moun- 
tain summits. 

The landscape is treeless and bare, and a 
hoary lichen whitens the moors, and waves, 
as the years pass by, in pale tufts, from the 
disinterred stone, now covered with weather- 
stains, green and gray, and standing out in 
bold and yet bolder relief from the steep 
hill-side, as the pulverizing frosts and wash- 
ing rains bear away the lesser masses from 
around it. The sea is slowly rising, and 
the land, in proportion, narrowing its flatter 
margins, and yielding up its wider valleys 
to tne tide; the low green island of one cen- 
tury forms the half-tide skerry, darkened 
with algee, of another, and in yet a third ex- 
ists but as a deep-sea rock. As its summit 
disappears, groups of hills, detached from 
the land, become islands, skerries, deep-sea 
rocks,in turn. At length the waves at full 
wash within a few yards of the granitic 


Lope: 


submerged opening of his cell, shelters 
safely within, beyond reach of pursuit. 
The great transverse valleys of the country, 
its to its weetern coasts, are 
still occupied ‘the’ sea,— exist. as 
broad écean-sounds; and 
tached bills. rise aronnd its shores as islenda. 
The northern Sutor forms sdluff high island, 
for, the plains of Kaster are still aub- 


} merged, end. the Black Isle is in reali 


d the Black Isle is in reality 


lace betweet where the Soaad of the great 
aledonian Valley and the Sounds of thé 
aHeys of ‘the Conon and Carron opeh inte 
the German Ocean. ‘Though the cliniate 
has greatly softened, it is still, as‘ the local 
glaciers.testify, ungenial and severe. Win. 
ter protracts his stay through the. later 
months of spring; and still, as of old, vast 
floats of ice, detached from the: glaciers, or 
formed in the lakes and shallower estuaries 
of the interior, come drifting down the 
Sounds every season, and disappear in the 
open sea, or lie atranded aloug the shores. 
Ages have again passed; the huge boul- 
der, from the further sinking of the waters, 
lies dry throughout the neaps, and is covers 
ed only at the height of each stream tide ; 
there is a float of ice stranded ‘on the beach, 
which consolidates around it during the 
neap, and is‘floated off by the stream; and 
the boulder, borne in its midst, as of old, 
again sets out a voyaging. It has reached 
the narrow opening of the Sutors, swept 
downwards by the strong ebb curreat, 
when a violent storm from the north-east 
sets in; and, constrained by -antagoniat 
forces,—the sweep of the tide on the one 
hand, and the roll of the waves on the other, 
—the ice raft deflects into the little bay that 
lies to the east of the promontory now oc- 
cupied by the town of Cromarty. And 
there it tosses, witha hundred more jostling 
in rade collision; and at length bursting 
apart, the Clach Malloch, its jouroeyings 
for ever over, settles on ita final resting-place. 
In a period long posterior it saw the ulti- 
mate elevation of the land. Who shall dare 
say how much more it witnessed, or decide 
that it-did not-form the centre of a rich for- 
est vegetation, and that the ivy did not 
cling round it, and ‘the wild rose shed its 
petals over it, when the Dingwall, Moray, 
and Dornoch Friths existed as sub serial 
valleys, traversed by streams that now enter 
the sea far apart, but then gathered them- 
selves into one vast riyer, that, after it had 
received the tributary waters of the Shin 


} and the Conon, the Ness and the Beauly, 


the Helmsdale, the Brora, the Findhorn, 
and the Spey, rolled on through the flat 
secondary furmations of: the outef Mora 
Frith,—Lias, and QOodlite, and Greeasan 
and Ohalk,—to fall into a gulfof the North- 
ern Osean which: intervened between the 
coasts of Scotland and Norway, but cloged 
nearly opposite the mouth. of the Tyne, 
leaving a broad level plain to connect the 
coasts of England with those of the Conti- 
nent! Be this as it may, the present sea- 
coast became at length the common bound- 
ary of land and sea. And the boulder con- 
tinued to exist for centuries still later as a 
nameless stone, on which the tall gray heron 
rested moveless and ghost-like in the even- 
ings, and the seal at mid-day basked lazily 
in the sun. And then there came a night 
of fierce tempest, in which the agonizing cry 
of drowning men was heard along the shore. 
When the morning broke, there lay strewed 
around a few bloated corpses, and the frag- 
ments of a broken wreck; and amid wi 
execrations and loud sorrow the boulder 
received its name. Such is the probable 
history, briefly told, because touched at 
merely a few detatched points of the huge 
Clach Malloch. | 


THE CONTRAST. 


A short winter day was drawing to a close 
as a young and poorly clad girl reached the 
door of a splendid mansion in Bleecker street, 
New York. The servant ushered her into a 
large and elegant apartment, where sat Mrs. 
B , the mistress of so much wealth and 
grandeur, in conversation with a friend. 
The young girl stood for a moment, then 


ign to be 'Y.| and cannot be well presented in short ex- hung with pictures of grim saints, and fes- | Malloch, it should be premised, is the: beaver, i lt 
They are satisfied the tracts. He states the doctrine of our | to Queen Elizabeth in which to prepare for _| tooned with empty ostrich egg-shells. We. of by | 
ot.express the sense of | modern preacher thus, “Some may object | eternity. She had ruled wisely a great and the tomb of John of Damascus, the ‘near Cromarty, the birth-place of Hagh | deep coffer-dam, and, risiog through the | mother, you Shall be provided for,” 


Their hearts were too full for exp 
of thanks, but the lady needed them not to 
éodvince her that there | sury like 
that 6f doing good. Phere 
ia that huable room that fight; but wot of 
bitteruess,. and’ there: were shankegivings 
that would putto shams the ifteble. grati. 
tude of: thousands are S‘indressing in 
goods, that have need pf. nothing,” | 
» (Mpa. went. that, night: 
was 89 overcome by: eepne of the hero 
gad heroine, as to be unable to attend to 
anything else for sevéral-days. ay 
A BOLD PROTEST. ‘ 
A Taam. letter in the. Evening. Mail 
supplies the subjeiped account of a, rather 
performed by a Protestant 


daring feat 
clergyman. Pacts 
. “Thursday, the 3d inst., having beea 
the festival of Corpus Christi, oat num, 
bers were to be seen entering Tuam to wit- 
ness the usual procession of the Host, 
About one o'clock, the. procession appe red. 
The Host was carried by Dr. McHale, un- 
der an ornamented canopy, borne by four 
ecclesiastics, surroudded ‘by « few priests in 
rich vestments, preeedéed and ‘followed by 
trains of nuns and young girls: When the 
procession approached the leading entrance, 
accompanied by a large crowd of persons 
with their hats off, it was met by the Rev. 
C H..Saymour, (holding a Testamentin his 
hand), who, when.the procession drew near 
the gates, advanced towards Dr, McHale 
and said, ‘I am the minister of Jesus Christ . 
in Taam, and as such, I do solemoly pro- 
test against this idolatrous ceremony, in the 
name of the Fathér, and of thé Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. I also declare that ** God 
is @ spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship him in Spirit and in trath;” and 
that every one that is a sharer in this idal- 
atrous ceremony, is guilty of a sin which 
will keep him from the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Ua this an official Said;*This is the Ark of 
the Covenant;’, aod another,-‘We have 
Jesus Christ here.’ Mr, Seymour replied, 
‘Jesus- Christ is in heaven, at the right 
hand of God, and not here; and it is idol- 
atry to worship God under an image.’ Aa 
attempt was now made to close the gate, b 
order of some person in the crowd. Th 
order was afterwards countermanded, and 
the gates thrown open. When the proces- 
sion returned ‘towards the ‘chapel an ani- 
mated. conversation took place between Mr. 
Seymour and some of the people, while 
others hooted. Mach..attention was paid 
while Mr Seymour proved, it was his duty 
to act as he did, aut repeated severa] pas- 
sages of Scripture, pointing out the way 
Salvation amd the ‘value ‘of ‘thé word 
God. As the péople ‘continued hooting, 
Mr. Seymour remarked, ‘it was easy to 
shoat ; but Dr. McHale or any of his priests 
might come forward, and he was ready to 
meet them.’ Soon after Mr. Seymour left 
without having been assaulted by a single 
person in the crowd.” | 


A Missionaty’s Account of Hindeo 
Abominations, 


Missionary” writes to the Londot 
Times: | 

‘¢‘There are thousands of my countrymen 
who hear of ghat murders, and other hor- 
rors of India, but few realize them. Let 
me just give them an idea of the reality. 
At present I am residing tear the Hooghly, 
mot far from Calcutta, and scenes like the 
following constantly ocour under our win- 
dows. example, sbont midnight, we 
hear the noise of a number of natives going 
down to the river; there is a pause, then a 
slight muttering, and sometimes you may 
catch the sound of some one as if choking; 
it is-truly a human being, a man who 
having his mouth crammed with mitid antl 
dirty water by ‘his.friends.’ ‘Hurree bol! 
hurree bol!’ they urge him to and 
when he appears dead they push his body 
into the stream, then, singing some horrid 


Constitution. By order of the Committee. 


D. BR. block. 5 And now, yielding to the under- 


mining influences, just as a blinding snow- 
shower is darkening the heavens, it comes 


song, they depart. Soon the tide washes 
the body ashore, and then we hear the 
and jackals quarrelling. over their horrid 


courtesied and presented to Mrs. B——a 
small bundle, saying—“I hope the work 


than tropical sun. God-forsaken and man- 


| growth in grace is a part of this mystery. | 
forsaken, no green thing grows within it, and 


religious subjection of those ministers, for 
| The gaze of the sinner is fixed, then kept 


Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, as they re- Should coming days be cold and dark, 


We need not cease our singing ; 


— 


limb from 


_. For the Presbyterian. 


GOD GLORIFYING HIMSELF. 


Messrs. Editors—The following scrap 
from the sermons of a celebrated preacher 
of the present day, which has been thought 
worthy of a place in the secular papers, 
may serve to show the contrast between the 
views of some modern Congregationalists, 
and those of the men whose sepulchres they 
delight to garnish. , : 

orify himeelf, an appropria 


is 
shocking, and which re nts him as livin 
an Can we believe that 
he site self-poised, in eternity, admiring his } 
own perféctions and singing his own joys,. 
_ awhen agai is, with regard to man, the 
whole Bible fulminates ? 
reference to this subject Dt. Hopkins 
pays, makes himself his end ia his 
decrees and works, in being pleased with 
_ the exercise and éxpression, exhibition and 
Misplay of his own infinite perfection and 
yexeellence. . This exhibition, dis- 
or. manifestation, is in divine revela- 
tion called the glory of God; and is there 
_ sbuedantly represented as the supreme end 
of ‘all. God’s designs and works, which any 
one properly attentive to the Bible must 
have observed.’’— System of Divinty I. 91. 
Dr. Bellamy. says, “God, from a conscious- 
ness of his own iofinite excellency, his en- 
tare right: to, and absolute anthority over 
all. things, is disposed, to take. atate to him- 
self, and honour and majesty, the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory; and he sets him- 
self up asthe Most High God, supreme Lord, 
atid: sovereign Governor of the whole world, 
and bids all worlds adore him, and-be in a 
sn perfect subjection to him, and that 
vith’ all their hearts; and estetms the 
wretch who doés not think this his highest 
happiness, worthy of eternal damnation. . . 
Aad when we sep his infinite dignity, great- 
ness, glory, and excellency, atid begin right- 
ly. to bin, then hia conduct, in all 
thie; will begia to. appear: infinitely right 
tad anll..ce infinitely beautiful. and ra- 
vishing; ‘end: worthy rejoiced and 
Tene Relig. 2 
odzcAwd how alt that infinite esteem for 
“atid infitite regérd for his own 


gard it, is a grand exhibition of Christian 
principle, and a great element of power. 
It would be more scriptural, in our view, 
if that power were not used as it is; but 
the power itself, obtained by the deference 
of individual choice and view to the judg- 


ment of one theoretically more competent — 


to judge, is a great poinot in the successful 
working of a vigorous church government. 

Such power, uoder the limitations of the 
Constitution, and vested in the Presbytery, 
is not inconsistent with Presbyterianism. 
Within those limits, indeed, just such de- 
ference of individual feelings to the judg- 
ment of the body Presbyterianism requires. 
To carry out our individual system, minis- 
ters should put more confidence in the 


| Presbytery, as appointed by God to direct 


them in their labours, and Presbyteries 
should take upon themselves more fully 
this responsibility. There would be less 
objection to our ‘‘stated supply’’ system if 
Presbyteries, regarding the supplies as evan- 
gelists under their charge, would not only 
claim the right, but also carefully discharge 
the duty of directing their labours, and 
would allow no changes without their ad- 
vice and consent. There would be little 
difficulty in a prudent exercise of this 
power; in most of the cases the Presbytery 
holds the purse-strings. On the other hand, 
if individual ministers will take less upon 
themselves, the Presbyteries feeling that 
more is laid upoe them, will exercise their 
office with greater solemnity, and, we may 
hope, under special Divine guidance. It is 
human nature to seck to devise our own way; 
but it is safest to commit it to the Lord, or to 
those who, in the exercise of church power, 
represent him. In no way can the minis- 
ter pass through the changes to which a 
ministerial life is liable with so little of 
personal anxiety, and with so much of true 
dignity and independence as by a constant 
reference of all questions between the peo- 
ple and himself to the authority of the 
‘Presbytery. | 

If pastors take irregular steps, euch as 
that lately adverted to in the Preshyterian— 
eonvening: their congregations to act upon 
their desite to be. released, before submit- 
ting it to Presbytery, a remedy may be 
easily applied. If it should not be clearly 


| best to’ send the case back (as: one Presby- 


by one divine person, on the person and 
work of another divine person; and while 
the look is fixed and steady, a gradual as- 
similation of the soul to its Lord, perhaps, 
at the time unconsciously takes place. Let 
the look be diverted, turned on upon him- 
self, or any where else, the assimilation ceases 


till the gaze is again fixed. Thus looking, » 


the soul becomes deeply conscious of its 


depravity, and it becomes loathsome and | 
' hated in the extreme. 


nite purity cannot be maintained without 
an utter putting away of sin. An hour 
thus spent is infinitely more fruitful than 
days, months, yea, a lifetime spent. in search- 
ing ovr own dark hearts. ‘He shall testi- 
fy of me.”” Whom have we in heaven but 
thee? Who is so dear to the believing 
soul as Him who bore the .wrath in his 
stead? What greater fountain of joy can 
then be opened than a fuller manifestation 
of Jesus himself? This is the office- work 
of the divine testifier. «He shall testify,”’ 
it is all arranged; this was part of the cove- 
nant of redemption, and can it be subverted ? 
He comes in the hour of spiritual trial, 
deals personally with the soul, lifts it up, 
and re-directa its gaze on the beloved. He 
comes in times of joy and fruitfulness, and 
whispers, ‘‘Drink deeper, get nearer the 
fountain that the water may be the more 
fresh and strengthening.” He comes in 
hours of affliction, testifies of the sorrows of 
Jesus, assures us of his sympathy, and 
speaks of the glory to be revealed. O! 
walk softly, cherish his presence. ‘ He 
shall testify of me.” ‘Go ye into all the 
world,”’ said the Master; and the next ut- 
terance is, ‘Lo, I am with you.” Here is 
the source of power. The presence of Jesus 
with the soul. The apostles felt it, and 
every disciple, until the present hour, who 
has been successful in winning souls has 
felt it. How precious then, thrice pre- 
cious becomes the work of the divine testi- 
fier! Heshall maintain constant intercourse 
with Him, “without whom we can do no- 
thing.’”’ . He will lead us often to the mer- 
cy-seat, will infuse iato us the right and 
effectual motive power, will lead us to real- 
ize more fully our own nothingness, and 
the necessity of a constant dependence; yea, 
He will nranifest Jesus to us in such power, 
co that everythivg shall be rendered tri- 


Contact with infi- | 


it remains to this day as striking 2 monument 


of God’s fearful judgments, as when the fire 
from heaven devoured the mighty cities of the 
plain. 

But it was too hot to linger long and indulge 


in the reflections to which this terrible desula- ¢ 


tion invited us. Turning our faces westward, 
we stumbled along among loose stones, and 


then through blasted thorn-bushes, till at last | 


we actually reached some stunted trees, and a 
region sparsely spread over with green under- 
brush. Here we took our noonday lunch—a 
cold collation of hard eggs, dried dates, and 
Jaffa oranges, washed down by water from the, 
Jordan—and then leaving this single green 
spot behind, we were again in an utter waste 
of bare rock. For five weary hours we crept 
along the edge of frightful gorges over the- 
wildest of paths, gigantic battlements of lime 
stone rising high above us, and all the hills~ 
about us cut into furrows and heaps of the 
most curious and romantic shape. At length 
we reached the dry bed of the Kedron, flanked 
on either side by perpendicular walls two hun- 
dred feet high, the channel worn by the rush- 
ing waters in the progress of ages. These 
limestone precipices are literally honey-combed 
with natural caves, which once were the snug 
retreats of hermits and anchorites, and at an 
earlier period, no doubt, of David when pur- 
sued by Saul. For some distance we wound 
along the edge of this frightful chasm, and- 
then found the end of our day’s journey in the 
Convent of Mar Saba, the most noted of all 
the convents of the East. A more curious 
structure never met my, gaze. It seems to 
have been built by piecemeal, and in this 
wise:—The old hermits of medizval times, 
becoming lonely in their grottoes, began to cut 
galleries from one to another, and then to put 
on a bit of masonry here, and another there, 
wherever they could find a jutting rock fora 
foundation; and so in the progress of years 
they had the whole side of the precipice, from 
the base to the top, covered with comfortable 
cells, partly natural and ‘partly artificial, with 
passages, chapels, and even one poor garden 
about ten feet square. And now for defence 
against the Saracens and Bedouins, they must 
fortify themselves by immense bulwarks, rising 
far above the precipice, with tower, belfry, and 
strong oaken gates. And so we have Mar 
Saba sticking to the side of a great perpendicu- 
lar rock three hundred feet above the bed of 
the Kedron.. To enter this strange abode we 
went down instead of up. Thundering at the 
great iron-bound gate, a monk cautiously show- 
ed himself at a.small opening, to assure him- 
self of our peaceable disposition ; and being 


That perfect rest naught can molest, 
Where golden harps are ringing. 
Cherus—For O! we stand on Jordan’s strand, &c. 


_ Let sorrow’s rudest tempests blow, 
Each chord on earth to sever; 
Our King says come, and there’s our home, 
For ever, O! for ever. 
Cborns—For O! we stand on Jordan’s strand, &c. 


THE VAIL TAKEN AWAY. 


There is much change in the attitude of 
the Jewish mind towards the rejected Mes- 
siah. An unprecedented number of conver- 
sions have recently taken place among them 
in this country. Many of the most inter- 
esting incidents of the revival of 1858 have 
been connected with the religious experience 
of converted Jews. Twenty three of these 
cases in the city of New York alone, within 
the present year, have been enumerated by 
a New York correspondent of the Baltimore 
I'rue Union. A similar state of things is 
reported among the Jews of Philadelphia, 
some of whom have been converted, and 
numbers have called on their missionary, 
the Rev. Mr. Bonhomme, for Christian in- 
struction. In this connection, it may or 
may not be worth while to refer to a singu- 
lar report which has obtained currency, to 
the effect that most of the leading Rabbis 


of London have agreed that if their expect- 


ed Deliverer shall not appear within the 
next fifteen years, they will be constrained 
to acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth! : 


UNDOUBTING FAITH. 


_ The Christian must trust in a withdraw- 
ing God. The boldness of faith ventures 
into God’s presence, as Esther into Ahasue- 
rus’s, when no smile is to be seen on his 
face, no golden sceptre of promise perceived 
by thesoul. Yea, faith trusts, not only in 
a withdrawing, ut in a killingGod. Now, 
for @ soul to make its approaches unto God, 
by a recumbency of faith, even while God 
seems to fire upon it, and shoot his frowns 
like envenomed arrows into it, is hard work 
and will try the Christian to purpose. Yet 
such a masculine spirit we find in that poor 
woman at Canaan, who, (as it were) took 


up the bullets which Christ shot at. her, 


and, with an humble boldoess of faith, sent 
them back again to him in her prayers.— 
Gurnall, 


‘gleam of local glaciers, and sndw-streaked 


thundering down the steep into the sea, 
where it lies immediately beneath the high- 
water line, surrounded by a wide float of 
pulverized ice, broken by the waves. A 
keen frost sets in; the half-fluid mass around 
is bound up for many acres into a solid raft, 
that clasps fast in its rigid embrace the 
rocky fragment; a stream-tide, heightened 
by a strong gale from the west, rises high on 
the beach ; the consolidated ice-field moves, 
floats, is detached from the shore, creeps 
slowly outwards into the offing, bearing atop 
the boulder; and, finally, caught by the east- 
erly current, it drifts away into the open ocean. 
And then, far from its original bed in the 
rock, amid the jerkings of a cockling sea, 
the mass breaks through the supporting 
float, and settles far beneath, amid the green 
and silent twilight of the bottom, where its 
mosses and lichens yield their places to 
stony encrustations of deep purple, and to 
miniature thickets of arboraceous zoophites. 
The many-coloured Acalephz float by ; 
the many armed Sepiadz shoot over; while 
shells that love the profounder depths,— 
the black Modiola and delicate Anomia,— 
anchor along the sides of the mass; and 
where thickets of the deep-sea tangle spread 
out their long, streamer-like fronds to the 
tide, the strong Cyprina and many ribbed 
Astarte shelter by scores amid the reticula- 
tions of the short woody stems and thick-set 
roots. A sudden darkness comes on, like 
that which fell upon Sinbad when the gigan- 
tic rock descended upon him; the sea-surface 
is fully sixty fathoms over head; but even 
at this great depth an enormous iceberg 
grates heavily against the bottom, crusbiog 
into fragments in its céurse, Cyprina, Mo- 
diola, Astarte, with many a hapless mollusc 
besides; and furrows into deep grooves the | 
very rocks on which they lie. It passes 
away; and, after many an unsummed year 
has also passed, there comes another change. 
The period of depression and of the boulder- 
clay is over. The water has shallowed as 
the sea-line gradually sank, or the land was 
propelled upwards by some elevatory process 
from below; and each time -the tide falls, 
the huge boulder now raises over the waters 
ita broad forehead, already hung round with 
flowing tresses of brown sea-weed, and loaks 
at the adjacent coast. The country has 
strangely altered ita features; it exists no 
longer as a broken srohipelséo> scantily 
covered by a semi-arctic vegetation, but as a 
continuous land, still whitened, where the 
great valleys open-to the sea by the pale 


will suit you ma'am.” 

‘¢The work is well enough,” said Mrs. 
B——, examining it carefully; “but why 
did you not bring it before. It is at least a 
week past the time it was promised. Ualeas 
you are more punctual and keep your word 
better, I cannot let you have any more 
work.” 

It was growing dark, and the room was 
not yet lighted, so the tears that gathered 
in the girl’s eyes could not be seen, but her 
voice was very tremulous as she answered : 

‘¢]T did not mean to break my word, ma’am, 
but my mother has been much worse, and 
my little brother in chopping wood cut his 
his foot, so I had to’”’—here her voice became 
inarticulate, and she hastened out of the 
room. 

‘‘ That is always the way with these people,” 
said Mrs. B——, “‘a sick mother, or a sick 


> aunt, or a cut foot—anything for an excuse. 


Meanwhile, Mary reached the humble 
dwelling she called home. Whether her. 
feelings were labouring under the wound so 
thoughtlessly inflicted, or her mother’s ill- 
ness distressed her, or her heart sickened at 
the thought of helpless poverty; or it might 
have been the contrast between the room 
she had left, and the one she had just enter- 
ed, which forced itself upon her; whatever: 
was the cause, contrary to her usual serenity 
and care to appear as cheerful as possible 
before her mother, she covered her face with 
her hands, and leaning upon the rude table 
before her, barst into a passion of tears: It 
was but for a moment before a faint voice 
from the bed called, ‘‘“Mary.” She started 


‘‘ Mary, dear, wipe your eyes and sit down 
by me here, and read the thirty-foarth Psalm. 
It will do us both good.” . 
Mary reached down from the shelf the 
well worn Bible, and seated at the foot of 
her mother’s bed, in a subdued ‘voice read 
aloud. She had just finfshed reading the 
verse, “ Many are-the afflictions of the right- 
eous, but the Lord delivereth him out: of 


them all,” when s gentle tap was heard at 


the door. A little gir! some years yo | 
than Mary, opened it, and a lady.eptered, 
‘¢ Is this where Mary Morris lives?” . 
Mary started up fromthe bed. ““Thatis 
‘my Dame, ma'am.” 
Ah, yes, you are just the one I jast saw 


‘at Mrs. B——’g: F inqaired ‘you out, and [ 


‘hav€ come to see if I could be of any service 


to you; how is your mother?” | 
_ The last taliow candle was dimly burning 


-wierely ‘devils. 
-ment; aad pare- 
ciples of anthority: ‘imeny state.” 4 


Eyéry min-dhould sti’ in 


meal, as they tear the 
limb, In the morniaga few vultures are 
sitting around the spot, and nothing remains 
but a few bones to attest one m out of 
hundreds, perhaps thousends, committed 
every night on the course of this dreadful 
river! Within one-eighth of a mile I have 
counted the remains of six human bodies; 
and it is said that, when property is in 
question, it is not always a sick man who 
is thus treated. Every one knows that the 
bodies of men, women, and children pass 
constantly to and fro in the river, and all 
this goes on under the shade of our mission ~ 
church and schools, where one or two per- 
sons ere apending their lives to rescue 
few of the millions_who are engaged in these 
abominations. Yet it isa fact that ev 
discouragement has hitherto been thrown 
in the way of those who, putting aside ques- 
tions of sect, &c., are labouring at lesst to 
moralize the brute creation around them, 

About week since, the churrockpoor- 
jah was celebrated here. I saw-s man, 
with hooks thrust through ‘his flesh, whirl- 
ed round and round more than one bun- 
dred times, some twenty feet in the air, 
in the presence of thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children, while other devotees, 
almost neked and smeared over with digt 
and ashes, were sitting in a group below.; 
and a third was smeared with a, coloured 
earth, carrying: bottle in big hand, the 
personification of debauchery; and all this 
amidst the noise of tom‘toms and barbarous 
musié, which made the beaptiful lagdscape 


opled, as‘it ‘were, with a “batch of 
from ‘her posture of grief, and went to her | , were, with abatob 9 


hell. Hundreds of bad women 

fringed the whole'assembly, and all thie uot 

ten’ miles from atd-woder the 
eyes of our 

“There are sbominstiogs 

too filthy to, be mentioned ; the worship of 

‘the Ling everywhere, aud the one great 


fact that the idolatry of Bengal is mere 
the deification of vice. The Romans, with 
all their corruptions, built. temples to Pax 


and Virtus; but the Hindoo deities are 
‘Surely these ate’ dtimes 
t to be pat down by atiy Gov 
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SATURDAY, July 3, 1868. 


= 
of ‘New York; Rev. Drs, McKinney 
Campbell of Pittaburgh; Rev. Dr. 


ts “Montgomery ‘Presbytery, 
of A. L. Hogsbead 


to bear of new in- 


of churches ‘révived. “The ‘good 
goes on we £9750 


learn 

of the West that a 
ew’ atid ‘elegant’ church edifice was dedi- 

diated to the’ service of ‘God in Cincinnati, 


Ohio, on the 20th ult. congregation 


by the Ber. Dr. Plamer 
Allegheny City): The new edifice is Gothic 
iu of architevture; the material 
blue limestone with: dressed freé-stone trim: 
The roof is open-timbered in the 
interior, and the wood-work of oak. The 
various rooms for the Sabbath-school, lec- 
ture, pastor's atudy, &c. are well arranged 
and very complete. Altogether, the new 
church is considered a‘thaste, tasteful, and 
most conveniest- structure. 


~ 
— 


A Mintsrer’s 
Rev. Dr. McEthenny of Lewisburg, Vir- 
ginia, recently celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ministry. The Rev. Drs. 
Plamer‘atid James M. Brown were present, 
and took part in the services, which were 
deéply interesting. Dr. McElhenny is the 
pariah of Western Virginia, and has Ja- 

ured throughout his long ministry with 
a seal and self-sacrifice rarely equalled. 


He has preached the gorpel: in the moun- |. 


tain valleys, and in destitute neighbour- 
hoods for hundreds of miles around him, 
and has sown the seed from which have 
sprung many churches, and which have 
produced abundant fruit in bringing souls 
to Obrist. Dr. Plumer paid a most touch- 
ing and affectionate tribute to this venerable 
man. of God, to whom he was himself 
greatly indebted for kindnesses shown him 
when, in his early youth, he came a stran- 
ger to the village where Dr. McElhenny 
has so long laboured. We are pleased to 
see that the congregation raised a hand- 
some subscription for the purpose of pre- 
senting their:pastor some suitable memorial 
of the interesting occasion. | é 


Take Heep to Your Ficures.—A 
figure of speech has its virtues when it is 
really illustrative; but, if badly chosen, it 
confounds and mars the subject. We 
have recently seen an illustration of the 
power of prayer in supporting the sinking 
soul, in which it is said, ‘‘.Prayer is an an- 
chor to the man who is sinking: beneath the 
waves.” An anchor is the very last thing 
which would be likely to support a sinking 
man. | 


= 


Revivau.—Were the religious awaken- 
iog in our country a mere spasmodic out- 
burst, it would have expended itself long 
before this. We find, however, that to a 
‘wery considerable extent the interest is kept 
alive, and in ‘some places deepening. Pub- 
lic prayer-meetings in eburches, halls, and 
‘hose houses ate still well attended, and in 
‘many of our churches there are very grati- 
fying additions. The religious interest has 
evidently commenced in England, and in a 


gmalle?idegree in France. Why sbould it 


‘not prevade the world, since the whole world 
lies in iniquity, and needs awakening and 
conversion? The fervent, effectual prayer 
of the righteous, which avails much, is the 


7 


precursor to God’s faithful fulfilment of his 


‘promise. The heartfelt desire of Christians 
for the conversion of their irreligious fellow- 


men cannot be refused. God is not offend- 


ed by the importunity of his chosen ones, 


even although they should use the bold : 


language, «‘ We will not let thee go, except 
thou bless us.” The duty of urging on 
the work is incumbent on all, but more ex- 
svar upon those recently converted, who 

ave just learned the way of access to the 
throne of grace. Their fresh, ardent plead- 
dings are needed. 


 Pourrrcs Conruprinc.—A sarcasm, to 
‘be well pointed, must have at least a mixture 
of truth: Witness the following from a 
-gountry editor, speaking of a member of the 
‘State Legislature : 

“The firet year he went to Albany, he 
“was 80 conscientious as to utterly refuse to 
receive his allotment of stealings, in the 
shape of books and stationery. The next 
ee he did not hesitate—and finally came 

ome unable to tell the truth under the most 
favourable circumstances.”’ 


A Saar Remarx.—An editorial chair, 


‘situated amidst heated brick walls, with the 
thermometer ranging above 90, can scarce- 


ly be called an easy-chair. 


ACCESSIONS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


| po few communion seasons in many of the 


Old-school Presbyterian churches in 
‘Philadelphia, having been held on the last 
‘two Sabbaths, we herewith give the numbers 
added so far as we have been able to ascer- 

tain them. It is proper to state that these 
‘accessions by no means embrace all the 
fruits of the revival in these congregations, 
faasmuch as some of them received much 
-larger additions at their preceding commu- 
-nions, and in others the communions have 
not yet occurred. We omit the numbers 
‘added on certificate, giving only the acces- 
sions from the world. _ 

Tenth Church, (Dr. Boardman’s) 41; 
“Spring Garden Church, (Dr. McDowell’s) 
_17;.,Fourth . Church, (Dr. Cheeseman’s 
883, .Ceatral, Church, ( 
80; West Spruce Street Church, (Rev. Mr. 

Breed's). 83; North Cherch, (Rev. Mr. 
Christian’s)-22 Niath:Obaurch, (Dr. Black- 
wood’s) 18;: Oobocksink Church, (Rev. 
Gaston's) 38; Seveuth Church, (Rev. 


18;°Sixth Church, (Dr. 
fi 


Tones’s) 18; Richmond Church, (Rev. 
Mr. Shinn’s) 18; Union Church, (Rev. Mr. 


Magill’s) 10; Arch Street Church, (Dr. 


‘Wadaworth’s) 15. Total 301. 
one or more of these churches the ma- 
- jority admitted were young men, and fromthe 
- spirit with whieh many of these young con- 
@pbered:on their Christian: life, 
there is reasea:to: hops thut:they will prove 
Communion. :sesson, they also may 

come outon thé Lord’ssida 


. Clarke’s) 


pha. MoDe 


Jjsoupsic the Assembly’s resolution in 
th the- office of Associate Secretary 
called out ad unusually large attendance. 
The Rev. Drs. McElroy, Krebs, and Snod- 


Gray of Rev. Dr." 
| d of Delaware; the Rev. Dr. J. 
N- ©: Grier of Pennsylvanis; Rev. Dr. 
Stewart of New Jersey, and the Rev. Cy- 
rus Dickson of Baltimore, with several 
laymen from a distance, were present. A 
letter addressed to the Board was received, 
announcing the death of the venerable Pre- 
sident. of the. Board, the Rev. Jacon J. 
Jantway, D.D., which occurred at his 
residence in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
on Sunday, 27th inst. After the reading 
of the letter, a Committee was appointed to 

repare a Minute, expressing the sense of 
he Board on the death of their President. 
A resolution was also adopted by the Board 


place on Thursday last, lst inst., at New 
Brunawick, New Jersey. Dr, Janeway was 
in the eighty-fourth year of bis age. 

<« The: Board then went into an election 
for President, Vice-President, and Record- 
ing Secretary, when the Rev. Dr. Joho 
McDowell was unanimously elected Presi- 


President; and Matthew Newkirk, Esq., 
Recording Secretary. The resolution of 
the Assembly in relation to dispensing 
with the office of Associate Secretary was 
then taken up.’ The resolution was read, 
and. is as follows, viz: 


Resolved, That in view of the many demands 
upon the treasury, and also of the happy 
working and bright prospects of the scheme 
of Systematic Benevolence, the Assembly sug- 

t,to the Board the propriety of considering 

question, ‘whether the services of an Asso- 

ciate Secretary might not be dispensed witb, 

and the amount of the salary of the office 

saved: whilst the Assembly cherish full con- 

fidence and regard for the brother now hold- 
ing this appointment. 


Rev. Dr. Happersett then offered the fol- 
lowing letter. : 


To the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. 
GentLemen—Self-respect obliges me, under 

existing circumstances, to decline a re-election 

to the office of Associate Secretary. In taking 
this step, however, I wish to state that I pro- 
test against whatever erroneous or injurious 
representations may have been made in rela- 


| tion to me upon the floor of the General 


Assembly; that I challenge and invite the 
most searching scrutiny into my character 
and conduct, ‘and that I now throw myself 
upon the indulgence of the churches until the 
means of arriving at a just verdict in the case 
be laid them. 
ery respectfully yours, &c. 

(Signed) R. Haprersetr. 

June 28, 1858. 


Rev. Dr. McKinney advocated the pro- 
priety of dispensing with an Associate Sec- 
retary, on much the same grounds he and 
others had presented in the Assembly. He 
believed it was no longer necessary. The 
only dutics devolving upon that office are 
of an out-door nature, of the character of 
an agency. These are now superseded by 
the Assembly’s own act, in adopting the 
Systematic Benevolence scheme. All the 
work that remains can be readily done by 
the Secretary. We owe it to the Church 
to conduct her missionary operations with 
all possible economy. We should not ex- 
pend funds given for the spread of the gos- 
pel ia the support of unnecessary officers. 

Dr. Happersett felt called upon to deny 
statements that had been mage by speakers 
on the floor of the General Assembly. It 
had been there said that the office of Asso- 
ciate Secretary had been created because of 
the infirmity of a previous Secretary. This 
was not the fact. The office was not created 
till three months after Dr. McDowell’s 
resignation. It was intimated also that he 
had no duties to perform, that the corres- 
pondence had been conducted by the Sec- 
retary. He presented statements from the 
records, showing that during the incum- 
bency of one of the Secretaries he had con- 
ducted largely over one-halfof the entire cor- 
respondence, and nearly one-half after the 
election of the present Secretary, until the 
Board so changed his (Dr. Happersett’s) 
duties that they no longer included office- 
work. He gave a detailed statement as to 
the number of miles he had travelled, 
and the judicatories and churches he had 
visited, showing that he had been indus- 
triously employed. As to his visit to Cali- 
fornia, his expenses had cost the Board 
during the whole six months of his absence 
but two hundred and twenty-five dollars; 
in addition to which he had relinquished 
three hundred dollars of his salary, being a 
much larger reduction than the per centage 
of curtailment to which the missionaries 
were subjected. The business to which 
he had been accused of devoting himself 
there had not occupied him altogether three 
days. He had never served the Board 
more faithfully than when in California 
and Oregon. Since his return from Cali- 
fornia, he has brought thousands of dol- 
lars into the Treasury. He was happy 
to know that stubborn facts will refute 
all that has been said as to his not doing 
work constantly and faithfully for the 
Board. Under the present state of affairs, 
however, he must decline a re-election. 

Rev. Dr. Musgrave explained the nature 
of the office duties. They are not greater 
than he himself can properly perform. At 
times there is an unusual press, just as 
in large business concerns, but ordinarily 
the work is easy. He feels himself able to 
do the correspondence, and in case it is 
necessary occasionally to visita Synod or a 
Presbytery, he could also do that. Dis- 
tances are greatly reduced in these days. . 
Chicago is now only two days off. During 
his absence the correspondence need not 
suffer, for it can be conducted under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 
This had been the case during his absences, 
and no injury had arisen. 

Rev. Dr. McElroy said he did not think 
the Board could dispense with an Associate 
Secretary. There are other duties to be 
done besides writing letters from this office. 
You must maintain a communication be- 
tween your seat of operations and the field 
by a living man, and not by mere pen and 
ink: Our Lord knew the power of the 
‘buman voice and presence, and he: sent 
living men into the midst of their fellow- 
men to do his work. It is not merely for 
the money he might get that he would 
have an officer for outside service. It is 
for the influence he can exert, through his 
personal visits, in diffusing information and 
‘increasing the interest in the cause, and in 
also gaining information as to men and 
fields, which will be valuable to the Board. 
It: will greatly cripple this Board if you cut 
it off from all such contact with the Charch. 
*The’ Associate Secretary increases your re- 
ocipts very far beyond the amount that he 


Rey, this was the 
first ogoasion within his knowledge when 
-any of our Boards had been called to con- 
Bs Aa propriety of reducing its executive 
force. Hitherto it has been all the other 


} We have been constantly hearing 


to attend the funeral in a body, which took | 


dent; Rev. Dr. Henry Steele Clarke, Vice- | 


on our domestic missionary work through- 
out this great land requires so much less 
oversight, labour, and pushing forward, that 
it can get along with but one man? There 
is something. strange in this. It looks as 
if there was something more in the move- 
ment than appears on the surface. If there 
is not work enough for more than one Sec- 
retary, they ought to make it. 

Rev. Dr. Krebs thought that an office 
was very much what you please to make it. 
One man may occupy a place, and find | 
nothing to do in it; and another, in the 
identical post, cannot find time and strength 
to accomplish the work that opens up be- 
fore him. He feared that there may be 
too low conceptions of what is expected of 
this Board, and of what it ought to do. 
It is not enough that the ordinary routine 
business should be kept in its regular train. 
We need men to survey the field, to set on 
foot large schemes to interest the Church 
in carrying them out, and to press the 
whole cause forward in such a way, and to 

resent it in such an aspect before the 
| Chareb, as that our missionary work shall 
be constantly widening and deepening in 
its progress. The intimation of the Secre- 
tary as to the facility with which the work 
can be done proves too much. [If his con- 
ceptions of the duties are correct, then you 
do not even need a Secretary. Just em- 
ploy a clerk at seven or eight hundred dol- 
Jars a year, and let him answer letters under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, 
and the thing is done. But this is not the 
proper idea of these Secretaryships. 

Rev. Dr. Allan Campbell thought that 
there were benefits arising from having 
officers of our Boards to travel through the 
Church; but, he felt that the action of the 
Assembly was equivalent to instructing the 
Board to dispense with an Associate Sec- 
retary. 
Dr. Macklin favoured continuing the 
office. He believed the Board needed it, 
and that Dr. Happersett had been faithful 
in discharging its duties. As to the Sys- 
tematic Benevolence Scheme being so gen- 
‘erally adopted, that the churches do not 
need to be visited, there were but about 
forty Presbyteries that reported to the late 
Assembly that they had introduced the Sys- 
tematic Plan, and we have one hundred 
and fifty Presbyteries. What are you going 
to do with the one hundred and ten that 
have not adopted that plan? We are going 
too fast. Let us not argue from facts that 
do not exist. 

Rev. Dr. Musgrave said, that many 
more than forty Presbyteries have adopted 
the Systematic Plan. The increase of con- 
tributing churches, since that scheme was 
begun, has been about five hundred. | 

Rev. Mr. Dickson made an explanation 
as to the discussion which took place in 
the Synod of Baltimore last fall. 

After a protracted discussion, the vote 
was taken on the question of abolishing the 
Associate Secretaryship, and it was decided 
that it should not be abolished. 

The following Minute was then offered 
by Dr. Krebs, and adopted by the Board, 
viz. 

Whereas, The last General Assembly took 
action on the subject of the office of Associate 
’ Secretary in the Board of Domestic Missons, 
_and sent to us the following suggestions, viz: 

Resolved, 8. That in view of the many de- 
mands upon the treasury, and also of the hap- 
py working and bright prospects of the scheme 
of Systematic Benevolence, the Assembly sug- 

est to the Board the propriety of considering 
the question whether the services of an Asso- 

ciate Secretary might not be dispensed with, 
and the amount of the salary of the office 
saved: whilst the Assembly cherish full con- 
fidence and regard for the brother now hold- 
ing this appointment. 

ow, therefore, the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, .after a thorough consideration of the 
question submitted to them, do respectfully 

Resolve, That it is not expedient, in their 
judgment, to abolish the office of Associate 
Secretary. 4 

The motion to complete the election of 
officers, for the year, which had been intro- 
duced at the beginning of the meeting, was 
then passed, when the Rev. Dr. Musgrave 
was re-elected Corresponding Secretary, and 
the Rev. Dr. Happersett was re-elected As- 
sociate Secretary. 

The following paper, offered by the Rev. 
Dr. McElroy, was then unanimously adop- 
ted. 


Whereas, The Rev. Dr. Happersett has been 
for many years in the service of this Board, 
not only without censure, but with numerous 
tokens of usefulness, in consequence of which 
he was, by the vote of this Board, made its 
Associate Secretary in the year 1855; and 
whereas, in this capacity, he did during the 
last year, with the acquiescence of this Board, 
make a visit to California and Oregon; and 
whereas, with the knowledge and approbation 
of this Board, a portion of the expenses of 
this visit was borne by other parties, for tri- 
fling services in no way interfering with the 
proper duties of the Secretary; and whereas, 
this Board have ample testimony that their 
Secretary did so employ himself during said 
visit as to do good service to the cause of mis- 
sions—testimony furnished by competent min- 
isters on the spot, including the Moderator of 
the late General Assembly; therefore, 

Resolved, 1st. That this Board feel them- 
selves bound in common justice to shield their 
Associate Secretary from all charges of an 
injurious nature in the premises, by making 
this public declaration of their judgment that 
such charges are unfounded. 

Resolved, 2d. It is gratifying to observe that 
the General Assembly, in the resolution ‘‘sug- 
gesting to this Board the propriety of consid- 
ering the question, whether the services of an 
Associate Secretary might not be dispensed 
with,” at the same time declared that they 
“‘cherish full confidence and regard for the 
brother now holding this appointment,” in 
which declaration of confidence and regard 
this Board cordially unite. 

Resolved, 3d. That the religious press gen- 
erally, of our denomination, be respectfully 
requested to give the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions an insertion. 


After which, at nine o’clock, P.M., the 
Board adjourned, after an arduous session 
of five hours. 


EVILS OF AN ESTABLISHMENT. 


HE best and most convincing arguments 

against a Church Establishment, that 
is, one rendered national by the law of the 
realm, are those which are connected with 
its pernicious working. Wherever Popery 
is the established Church of the State, its 
priesthood is corrupt and its people igno- 
rantand degraded; even Protestant Episco- 
pacy, a8 in England, constituting as it does 
a political arm of the State, is prolific of 
the most outrageous abuses, tending to re- 
press, instead of advancing the cause of a 
pure religion; and we must in justice add, 
that a Presbyterian Establishment, as in 
Scotland, so far from elevating the charac- 
ter of Presbyterianism, degraded it, and at 
length forced the secession of its best and 
purest men. 

We referred in our last to the working of 
the Episcopal Establishment in England 
in elevating and enriching the few aristo- 
“cratical clergy, at the expense of oppressing 
‘and starving the humbler class of its work- 
ing clergy; and since then our attention 


to another gross exhibition of the effects of 
this State religion. The present Premier of 


has been directed by our English journals | 


Bishops and chief dignitaries of the English 
and thus of defaclog its spiritual’ 
eded thie 


called 
the Evangelicals, who have no other power 
in the Church than that of fruitless com- 
‘plaint. The Deanery of York becoming 


of supplying it with a map who had any 
zeal for religion and interest in the spirit- 
ual welfare of the people, selected a right 
honourable gentleman, the younger son of 
nobility, who was distinguished chiefly, if 
not solely, as a sportsman! None could 
surpass him in following the hounds ina 
chase, and hence his fitness for taking a high 
station in the Church! The souls of the 
people never entered the thoughts of the 
appointing officer, but the gratification of 
noble relatives did; and thus an irreligious 
man, already possessed of an income of six- 
ty thousand dollars, was placed in a situa- 
tion to receive five thousand more to supply 
the deficiency of his revenue! Such things 


/are done while the poor, hard working cu- | 


rates are left, with large families, to starve 
on three or four hundred dollars a year. 
Such are the virtues of an established reli- 
gion ! 


PUBLIC ADMISSIONS. 


CORRESPONDENT asks our opinion of 

the practice which prevails in maoy 

of our churches, of requiring persons who 

are admitted to the communion, to stand 

up before the pulpit and enter into a pub- 
lic covenant. 

In order to answer our correspondent ac- 
cording to our views, we must divide his 
question. We have serious doubts as to 
the propriety of the covenant. The entire 
duty of receiving members to church-ordi- 
nances, according to-our Form of Govern- 
ment, is committed to the session. It is 
presumed that they will propound all such 
questions as are requisite to ascertain the 
qualifications for coming to the Lord’s 
table, and that whatever pledges are neces- 
sary will be given tothem. As no specific 
method, however, is defined in our Book, 
it is possibly within the province of the ses- 
sion to require some public avowal of the 
principles upon which applicants for com- 
munion are admitted, or they may be. 
publicly addressed by the pastor; and in 
this aspect of the case, we can conceive, 
of such a method of procedure as would 
not only be proper, but for edification. 
But the announcement which we have 
sometimes heard from a pastor, after re- 
quiring consent to a covenant, that in vir- 
tue of that, he now received them to the 
privileges of the Church, we regard as a 
usurpation of the prerogative of the session, 
and in contravention of the principles of 
our system. 

A public reception which does not trench 
on the proper officers of the session, seems 
to us in many respects highly desirable. 
Thecontrary practice, we have often thought, 
is attended with the loss of a moral power 
which ought not to be thrown away. No 
spectacle can be more impressive and touch- 
ing to the Church or to the unconverted, 
than that of a band of young converts com- 
ing forward publicly to acknowledge Christ. 
The most beautiful garland with which a | 
pulpit can ever be adorned; is a circle of 
new-born souls. To see the old man whose 
head has grown hoary in the ways of sin, 
the vigorous man of middle life from amidst 
the cares and pursuits that have too mych | 
absorbed him, the noble-hearted young uinn, | 
and the youthful maiden, at the outset of 
life’s journey, renouncing the world, and 
consecrating themselves to the service of 
God, is a spectacle which few can witness 
unmoved. It cheers and quickens God’s 
people. It gives them visible evidence 
that prayer has been answered; it encour- 
ages them to expect still further blessings; 
it fills them with joy and thankfulness. 
Many a way-worn veteran in the service 
of the Redeemer, when beholding such a 
scene, has been ready, like Simeon, to say, 
‘‘ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” To the unconverted, too, it is a 
powerful appeal; more eloquent often than 
any sermon the most gifted and faithful 
pastor could address to them. It gives 
them a realizing sense of the separation 
which has occurred; it troubles their con- 
sciences with the thought of their own con- 
tinued neglect of their great duty; it awak- 
ens their apprehensions lest the separation 
between them and their former companions 
should be eternal. Many are the pastors 
and people who could bear witness that 
these occasions have been amongst the mést 
affecting and memorable in their Church’s 
history. Compare this with the mere 
formal reading of a list of names from the 
pulpit, and the sad contrast will readily be 
seen. | 


of spiritual apathy, when there is only one 
or more to come forward, the influence will 
be rather unfavourable than otherwise. 
We doubt this. What language could 
more impressively remind a Church of its’ 
short-comings than the spectacle of but a 
solitary individual added to their number 
at a communion? Surely they should be 
reproached and humbled before God for 
their unfaithfulness, and led to resolutions 
after new diligence and devotion. 


there are persons who shrink from a public 
appearance before the congregation, we 
believe to be entitled to but little weight. 
These same parties have not hesitated to 
occupy as conspicuous places as they could 
secure in scenes of worldliness and folly; 
and they should be at least equally willing 
to be seen on the Lord’s side. More- 
over, this objection does not preclude per- 
sons from connecting themselves with other 
churches, where a public reception is not a 
sine gua non. Applicants for confirmation in 
the Episcopal Church must present them- 
selves before the altar to receive the rite; 
and for immersion among the Baptists a 
still greater publicity isrequired. We have 
never heard that in either of these denomi- 
nations any are deterred from a profession 
of religion on this account. The practice of 
these denominations, on the contrary, gives 
to them all such advantages as we have 
alluded to, over the contrary custom which 
prevails in many of our congregations. 

We confess too, that there appears to us 
to be a special propriety in those who have 
been publicly known as ‘aliens to the com- 
monwealth of Israel,” coming out publicly 
on the Lord’s side. We believe in a some- 
what literal interpretation of the terms 
“‘ professing Christ before men.”’ It seems 
but reasonable and proper that the new 
espousals should be as open as has been the 
life of worldliness and sin. We may add 
also, that in large cities this practice affords 
‘chureh-members the opportunity, at least 
to know by sight, those who are added to 
their number, which is not always the case 
where they are not received publicly. 

We are aware that there is a diversity of 
opinion as to this matter, but the views we 


have presented are based upon the observa- 


-vacant, this chief minister of State; mstead } tal-seasons, came bome to the hearts and 


It may be said, however, that in times |- 


The objections sometimes urged that | 


*hurch 


and impressive es, when the time-hon- 
of our fathers at communion | 


' from the facts within his personal observa- 


been strewed with their carcasses; but 


explanation of the facts to be added to 


t by bas been ne 
pyme off the mogeijudicious 


Beasons, of &alligg up thecbmmdnidants to 
successive tables, was abandoned. Judging 
from our youthful recollections, the partings 
of parents and children, brothers and sisters, | 
and every-day associates, at these sacramen- 


consciences of those who were left bebind, 
with a power which not unfrequently af- 
fected even the most careless. If circum- 
stances require the sacrifice of this excel- 
lent usage, let us not still further denude 
ourselves by dispensing with the solemni- 
ties of a public admission.. We gain no- 
thing by making the way into the Church 
@ private entrance. 


— 


A VENERABLE MINISTER DE- 
CEASED. . 


NE of the excellent of the earth has 
entered into those heavenly mansions 
prepared for his people by the risen Re- 
deemer. The Rev. Jacob J. Janeway, D.D. 
departed this life on the 27th June, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, at his resi- 
dence in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
The principal incidents of his consistent 
and useful life will no doubt be furnished 
to our readers in a more extended notice 
than we can at present give. During the 
many years which he ministered as pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, he well earned the character of a 
sound, judicious, and well-read theologian, 
as well as a pure, holy, consistent, and truly 
amiable Christian. He left Philadelphia 
to assume the Presidency of the Western 
Theological Seminary, in Allegheny City, 
Pennsylvania. For many years he has been 
President of the Board of Directors of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey, and President of the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions, and had been associated 
with other institutions of the Church. 
During a long period of years, it was our 
privilege and happiness to know bim inti- 
mately, and to be much associated with him 
in various Christian enterprises, and we 
can truly say that we have never known 
any man more exempt from the common 
infirmities of humanity. His temper was 
remarkably equable, his pastoral labours 
most systematically pursued, his intercourse 
with his friends cheerful and genial, his 
interest in his work never flagging, and his 
conscientiousness perfect. -In all the rela- 
tions of life he was a model, and he was 
always ready avd prompt to every good 
work. When the pressure of years began 
to tell upon his energies, although they but 
little affected the freshness of his personal 
appearance, he retired, in a great measure 
from pulpit duties, but to the progress of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom he was ever alive. 
He leaves two sons in the ministry. His 
calm contemplation of death, expressed to 
us about a year since, has now been follow- 
ed by a glorious realization of the heavenly 
state, and he hag been gathered in like a 
shock of corn, fully ripe. 


A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


fee Presbyterian’s circle of subscribers 

and readers embraces persons belong- 
ing to various denominations. Whilst most 
of these understand that they must expect 
to see in a denominational journal some 
things which they cannot concur in, some 
of them are disposed at times to think that 
we do injustice to the Churoh of thoir con- 
nection. An Episcopalian of the city of 
New York writes us to this effect, and re- 
quests -us to. re-publish an article from an- 
other paper, in which a correspondent gives 
an account of his having dropped into an 
Episcopal church in that city, where he 
heard ‘a solemn, earnest, persuasive, and 
eloquent discourse.” The tenor of the ar- 
ticle, though expressing gratification, evi- 
dently indicates surprise that such should 
be the fact. Now, we will not do the Epis- 
copal Church the injustice of re-publishing 
what, although our correspondent regards it 
it as a compliment, we consider an asper- 
sion. We candidly say that we believe 
there are many of their pulpits in which 
the gospel is not preached; but we bave 
never, by apy means, imagined that it 
was so great a rarity to hear a solemn, 
earnest, and eloquent sermon from them, 
that the occurrence of such a thing need 
be made a proper matter for announcement 
in anewspaper. What would Presbyterians 
think, if some correspondent were to publish 
in a paper out of our connection, that he 
had dropped into a Presbyterian church in 
any of our cities, and heard a solemn, earn- 
est, and faithful sermon? They would 
hardly feel that it was a compliment to 
their Church. 


A HARD WAY. 


E are assured, on divine authority, 
that the way of the transgessor is 

hard; and this is so amply and fearfully 
verified by daily occurring facts, that it 
might be supposed that men would stand 
in awe and sin not. It is not so, however. 
As in battle, it is often said that as the 
troops were mowed down before a destruc- 
tive fire, other troops were immediately 
ready to take their place and share their 
fate, so the youth of our land, intent upon 
the gratification of their vicious propensi- 
ties, rush into the very fire which has con- 
sumed thousands of their companions who 
had preceded them. Every one may learn 


tion, how very brief and painful is a guilty 
career; and not a day passes without its 
chronicle, that the way of the transgressor 
is hard. How many hundreds of young 
men have we known, who, with the fairest 
prospects before them, have courted a speedy 
and sad fate, by adopting the fatal error 
that they might, with impunity, indulge 
their vicious tastes! To expostulate with 
them was in vain, to predict their ruin was 
to excite their derisive laughter. A few 
years, however, have been sufficient to bring 
to pass the fulfilment of the prediction. 
As in the slaughter of battle, the earth has 


where have sped their souls? The great 
judgment day will determine! 

In full view of the havoc which sin 
causes, physiologists reason that no one can 
violate the settled laws of life without cuf- 
fering punishment. So far this is true. 
We are so constituted that the health of 
the body and the peace of the mind can 
alone be preserved and promoted by a vir- 
tuous conduct. There is, however, another 


make it complete. The great God, to whom 
all are amenable, is concerned in the his- 
tory of every man. He is a rewarder of 
piety aod a punisher of vice. He-will not 
suffer his laws to be infringed withoat vis- 
iting the transgressor with stripes. Who 
hardens himself against Him and prospers? . 
The case of Jehoraw, the son of Jehoshaphat, 
the King of Judah, (2 Chron. xxi.) may be 
taken as an example, and might be studied . 


% 


tking, he entered upon’ his 
She comparatively youthful 


age of thirty4m@o, he had all that the heart 
could desire = Mpt he chose to be a profligate, 


diggs to make the whole nation 
sin with him’ “Fhe Almighty God was pro- 
voked by his wicked course. He termi-_ 
dated his relgu and Wife elght years. He 
caused the rovolt of his tributaries, he stir- 
red up his enemies against him; he was 
plundered, his family was broken up, his 
children slain, a loathsome and incurable 
disease seized him, he died without a lamen- 


These were not chance occurrences. It 
was the Lord who did it, because the mis- 
erabje youth had forsaken the example of 
his father, and chosen to be vicious in defi- 
ance of consequences. 


FIRST CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


W* have already given a brief notice of 

the dedication of the new house of 
worship recently erected by the Rev. Dr. 
Anderson’s congregation at San Francisco, 
California. From the papers of that city 
we learn that the new structure is Gothic, 
and in all respects in good taste and conve- 
niently arranged. The cost of the building 
and Jot was about forty thousand dollars. 
This congregation is the first Protestant 
church ever publicly organized in San Fran- 
cisco. Under its present greatly improved 
arrangements, we may hope that it will. 
rapidly increase and prosper. On the first 
Sabbath the new church was used, about 
twenty accessions were received to the com- 
munion, most of them from the world. In 
convection with the dedication services, 
Frederick T. Billings, Esq., gave a histori- 
cal sketch of the congregation, frém which 
we make the following extract, interest- 
ing, as a portion of the history of the 
planting of Presbyterianism in the great 
Pacific emporium, as well as of this par- 
ticular effort. 


‘But this building, for which we are so 
grateful, embraces in its history more than 
the two years in which we have been speci- 
ally labouring for its erection. It is the 
flower of a seed early planted in California. 
Nine years ago this First Presbyterian 
Church had its organization, and during all 
these nine years, with all their vicissitudes, — 
it bas kept up its worship, and gone on its 
way, though sometimes with a faltering 
step, and a very uncertain future. 

Nine years ago! What a period to 
recall is all the intervening time! What 
changes have come and gone! What 
schemes have failed! What enterprises 
have gone down! What hopes have been 
blasted! How little of human undertaking 
has lived through all these nine years! 
You, whose memories ean travel back so 
far, who can recall the small population of 
San Francisco when this church was organ- 
ized, and the little regard then paid to 
spiritual things, and can bring vividly to 
mind the marvellous events that make up 
the history of San Francisco since then, do 
you not indeed wonder that the little church, 
originally of six persons, should have been 
preserved through all these wonderful years, 
and permitted to reach this house—stand- 
ing where only a bridle path led the way 
through the bushes that waved to the 
wind on this very spot in the month of 
May, 1849! 

As my thoughts go back to our small 
beginnings, and often do they wander 
thither, how clearly comes up before me 
the evening when three gentlemen, with 
one who afterwards became their pastor, 
met in a little office in an old adobe build- 
ing, called the City Hotel, famous in early 
times, but long since in ashes, and resolved 
upon the organization. of this church! And 
how clearly, the bright Sunday afternoon 
following, when with three ladies, making 
six in all, the church was organized! It 
was in the little school- house, on the upper 
side of the Plaza, then the only public 
building in the city. And how vividly do 
the thronging memories, as [ speak to-night, 
bring up all the wanderings of this church 
from that hour to the present! How well 
do I recollect that school house, our first 
place of worship: and the dark and dingy, 
and contracted room on Dupont street, 
called a court room, which next received 
us: and the garret chamber, with naked 
beams overhead, of a public house on Pa- 
cific street, where next we assembled: and 
the round tent on Kearny street, which 
afterwards for a long time served us well: 
and the room of the Post-office, in the zinc 
building, now standing at the corner of 
Clay street and the Plaza, to which the in- 
clemency of the weather drove us: and the 
Superior Court-room in the so-called Gra- 
ham House, on Kearny street, whither we 
nextemigrated: and then the tasteful build- 
ing on Stockton street, sent to us by kind 
friends at the East, of which we perhaps 
were too proud, and which, to our utter 
anguish, the great fire of June, 1851, swept 
away: and then the old adobe building, 
standing on the present site of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, whither we fled, stunned by the 
effects of the fire: and then the old St. 
Francis on Clay street, where for a while 
we tarried: and then the temporary build- 
ing erected on the old site, the best building 
our means would then allow, from which, 
through the Chinese chapel, in which we 
have worshipped while this house has been 
progressing, we have fouad our way hither, 
where we hope long to dwell. 

Eventful scenes were all these stages in 
the life of our church. Far more so than 
any one who did not pass through them will 
ever be able to realize. For me they make 
a continuous thread, and though they fail 
not to bring up many a thought of sadness, 
they seem to-night to make the silver thread 
of all these nine years‘gone! 

Of the original six whose names were 
enrolled as members.of this church, one 
early left us to join another church in this 
city; one has gone to dwell in his old home 
in Massachusetts, but never lets the sun go 
down without praying for us; two long since 
closed their eyes on earthly scenes, and no 
more worship in earthly temples, and two, 
in God’s providence, are permitted to be 
here to-night, with what feelings I leave you 
to conceive. What is said of these six may 
be said of all who have ever been with us. 
Many have he!ped to build other churches; 
many have gone back to their old homes; 
many have fallen by the way and gone, we 
trust to the upper Sanctuary; and some 
have remained with us, and steadfast to us, 
and thank God for this sight to-night. 

For it would seem that the days of wan- 
dering, and the days of weakness, and the 
days of doubt of this church are ended. 
With this new house completed, located as 
we think in the right place—faithfully be- 
gun, and honourably and loyally finished by 
architect and builders—fulfilling in all eyes, 
as we trust, our great purpose to make it 
attractive by the union of honest and sub- 
stantial comfort with quiet and simple beauty 
— illustrating too our other great purpose 
to do as much for and as well by God’s 
house as we would for our own; with our 
beloved pastor to guide us, to whom we are 
all so attached, and without whose devoted 
labours this building could never have been 
erected; with the unity of feeling existing 
in the church, binding us all together, 
which has been so marvellously displayed 
in the progress of this work;,aud, above all, 
with the rich blessings of God upon us, 
which we have the faith to believe will not 
be withheld from the church, which in great 
goodness and loving kindness he has pre- 
served through so many vicissitudes, and 
which we siucerely believe he loves; with 
all these things to assure us, it seems: not 
presumption to say that the First Presby- 
terian Church will live and have a fatare— 
rather an ever-coming present—of large 


York. Some predicted that we should encoun- 


tation, and was refused a royal sepulture. |. 


with profit by our young men. He was the 


aud wide reaching usefulness.” 


without forebodis 
length took our passage on t 
the. ip..from 


ter yellow fever at Havana; others that we 


should get that and a good deal of bad com- | 


pany to boot, with the throng of California 
passengers we were expected to receive at that 
point from the Aspinwall steamer ; others that 
we would be quarantined at New York; and 
all that we should be dreadfully sea-sick. With 
the latter I concurred, as such had been my 
usual fate; but never expecting to have an- 
other opportanity to get a glimpse at “the 
Gem of the Antilles,” I made up my mind to 
be sea-sick and see Cuba. As the result 
proved, I was disappointed; for I saw Cuba, 
and was not sea-sick. 
THE LAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

On the appointed morning we bade adieu to 
our kind friends, one of whom bore me com- 
pany to the ship; and at eight o’clock the 
lines were cast off, and we were soon heading 
down the Mississippi. There were about 
seventy-five cabin passengers, and probably a 
bundred in the steerage, a considerable portion 
of both bound for California. The day was 
fine, and our passage to the mouth gave us 
another view of “‘the coast” and the sugar 
plantations, such as we had seen above New 
Orleans. Here however, also, the crevasses 
were doing their work of devastation, a great 
part of the plantations on one side of the river 
being under water. There is one consolation 
for the planters, in the midst of present deso- 
late prospects, that when once they have got 
rid of the water, they will find themselves in 
possession of an addition of some inches of 
good rich soil, deposited by the muddy Missis- 
sippi. So after all, the Father of Waters has 
some conscience, and does not devour the crops 
without making at least a partial equivalent. 

The last twenty miles before reaching the 
Gulf is a howling wilderness. Nothing meets 
the eye but a desolate waste of reeds and 
rashes, the abode of mosquitoes, bull-frogs, 
and alligators, save only one dreary looking 
village near the mouth; but how, or for what 
purpose, human beings live there, was beyond 
our comprehension. By half-past three in the 
afternoon we had left the river behind us, and 
launched out into the Galf, though the muddy 
Mississippi’s waters followed us a mile or more. 
But the sea was smooth, and we had nothing 
to remind us that we were on salt water but 
the gentle swell of the ocean. For three days 
and two nights we were thas favoured, the air 
balmy by day, and a meek moon to cheer our 
way by night. 

The Empire City, our steamer, is a sub- 
stantial craft, and has done good service, 
this being her seventy-third trip. She has 
weathered some hard battles with the elements 
too, having been out in the same gale in which 
the ill-fated Central America was lost, and 
only on her last trip was nearly thrown on 
her beam ends by a white squall. At present, 
she would be the better of a little more freight, 
inasmuch as she sits very high out of the water, 
and in case we should encounter rough wea- 
ther, we shall be well ‘“‘rocked in the cradle of 
the deep.” 

FIRST SIGHT OF CUBA. 

Shortly after noon of our third day, we 
discerned in the hazy distance the outline 
ofa mountain. It was Cuba. During all the 
afternoon, mountains and highlands were in 
sight, and we were in hopes of reaching 
Havana before sunset. In case we failed to 
do this, we should have to lie outside all night, 
as the Captain-General has the fear of fillibus- 
ters so much before his eyes, that he will not 
allow any vessel to enter.the harbour after 
sun-down. But with all the speed we could 
make, the king of day sunk to his watery bed 
too soon for us, and the light from the Moro 
was blazing over the sea some time before we 
made the entrance to the harbour. There 
was no alternative; we had to resign our- 
selves to spending the night in paddling about 
outside, when we mifht have been quietly 
moored in the harbour. This Captain-General 
must be a cowardly fellow, as our whole arma- 
ment consisted of one swivel, and we could hard- 
ly have stormed the Moro with that. We sat 
late on deck, tracing the dim outline of the 
shore, and the lights along it, thankful that 
we live in a land into whose ports ships can 
go at any hour of the day or night that best 
suits them. 


A GEM OF A HARBOUR, 


The next morning I waked up to find the 
steamer just about entering the harbour; so 
with all speed I hurried on deck to enjoy the 
view which we knew was in store. Anda most 
exquisite one it proved to be, worth many a 
weary mile of sea-travel. On one side of the 
very narrow entrance stands the Moro Castle 
with its yellow walls, and the yellower ensign 
of old Spain floating from its fag-staff. On the 
other is a green hill-side, studded with little yel- 
low and blue cottages, roofed with red tile, over 
which wave cocoa nut and palm trees. Gay, 
graceful looking houses rise from the water’s 
edge on the city’s front, and before us, scat- 
tered over the harbour, are forests of masts, 
from which float the flags of many nations. 
Though it has by no means the extent and 
imposing grandeur of that of New York, this 
Havana harbour is a gem. For picturesque 
beauty it is probably hardly surpassed. 

The same fillibuster-phobia which kept us out- 
side the harbour all night, prevented us here 
from coming up to the wharf. We were com- 
pelled to anchor above the city, at least three- 
quarters of a mile from the landing. But not- 
withstanding this ungracious reception from 
the powers that be, there were some Habaneros 
who were happy to see us. Hardly was our 
anchor let go before we were surrounded with 
bomboats laden with oranges, bananas, segars, 
Guava jelly, and other small matters, in which 
a brisk traffic is usually carried on with pas- 
sengers. The bomboat-man is provided with 
a basket, with a rope attached to it, by which 
he manages, with great dispatch, to get his 
goods up to his customers, and to get their 
money down in return. Our bomboatmen 
did a good business. There was also a little 
fleet of very neat sail-boats, with cushioned 
seats, under an awning, ready to take pas- 
sengers ashore.* Their charges for this ser- 
vice are on a sliding scale. The first one we 
accosted asked a dollar each, but before we 
left the harbour some of. them had slid down 
to ten cents. We stipulated for fifty cents on 
this first trip, and were soon landed at the 
Custom House. An official here demanded of 
us one dollar apiece, in exchange for which he 
furnished each of us with a permit to entér 
the city, on the back of which was the follow- 
ing, printed in Spanish, French, and English: 


Warning. 

Transient passengers must present this per- 
mit on landing; and failing therein become 
liable to a fine of ten dollars or fifteen days’ 
confinement. 

This permit authorizes them to stay in 
town or its suburbs for the time necessary to 
leave by the first opportunity for their ultimate 

ny transient passenger staying lon 
without previous authority from ‘the Geese 
ment, will be arrested until his departure 
from the Island. 
_ If on account of sickness or any important 
business he should wish to remain, he can ob- 
tain the necessary permit from the Govern- 
ment through the Commissary of the ward. 

In Havana, passengers are allowed to land 
only at the special wharf designated for that 
purpose, a ee of the Derrick, where these 

ermits will distributed and the baggage 
e examined.- 
No passenger will be allowed to enter the 


city without subjecting to these requisites, 


and will be obliged to justify its fulfilment b 
presenting the permit and mark or sign whi 
the Custom-house agents put on the respect- 
ive — after inspection to the officer at 
the door of the said landing-office. 

Passengers wishing to sleep on board will 
have to be there before eleven o’clock at night, 
after which hour no boats are allowed to cross 
the harbour. 

The landing or carrying of arms, of all 
sorts, is strictly prohibited by the police i 
lations, to which infractors will be subjec 


Having no fancy for paying the Captain- 
General “ten dollars,” or for “fifteen days 


A VOLANTR. 
fia through the gateway, our first 


to. sion. volante may 
| peculiar institation” of the Habaneros, I will 


endeavour to give the reader an idea of it.” 
Imagine, then, two huge red wheels, 
which is an old fashioned gig body, though 
just forward of, instead of over the axle, and 
resting on twored shafts twenty-four feet long, 
}- at the extremity of which ie a little rough runt. 
of a horse, with his tail wrapped in a cloth, 
and featooned tp the saddle, if the weather 
happens to be muddy, and off hid backs huge 
African, with a broad brimmed sombrero, an 
attempt at livery, bare black ankles and wood-. 
en sandal stirrups. This is the common ‘atécet 
volante, and such as the African’ gentlemen. 


tion on our egress from the Custom-house: 
gates. Afterwards, we saw a greatly improved 
style of this favourite equipage; the vehicle. 
heavily plated with. silver ornaments, and also. 
the harness, and the rough runt of a pony 
superseded bya slick fat horse in the shafts, 
and the postilion in rich livery and boots pro- 
jecting some inches above bis knees, mounted 
on another alongside. The former is the nor- 
mal volante, the latter the aristocratic im- 
proved variety. There is no conceivable rea- 
son why the Habaneros should ride in these 
vehicles, so far as I can discern, except that 
their grandfathers and great-grandfathers, and 
perhaps their Castilian ancestry, beyond the 
seas did the same. They combine an extraor- 
dinary variety of discomforts “for man and 
horse.” The body being on the sbafts, of 
course partakes of the vertical motion of the 
trotting-horse; a leather curtain extending 
from the front of the top to the foot-board, ren- 
ders it impossible to see out, except throtigh 
the crevices on either side; whilet the 
horse, already sufficiently laden with the shafts 
and body, is still more burdened by the gigan- 
tic postilion. Here and there in the grand 
evening turn-oute on the “ Passeo,” you will 
see a handsome four-wheeled carriage, but 
these are only exceptions, The volante is the 
Habaneros peculiar weakness, and Havanse 
without volantes, would be Havana no more, 


For the Presbyterian. 


South Carolina Bible Convention; 


TO THE BIBLE SOCIETIES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Dear Brethren—Permit me to inform 
you that the Bible Society Convention will 
occur in the town of Abbeville, South Ca- 
rolina, on the last Wednesday in July. next. 
I would earnestly request each Society to 
send one or more delegates to the Conven- 
tion, with a brief report of their doings 
during the past and previous years. Tho 
delegates will be kindly received and hos- 
pitably entertained by the citizens of Abbe- 
ville. The delegates will be passed over 
the following railroads for one fare, vis. 
King’s Mountain, Charlotte and Columbia, 
Greenville and Columbia, Cheraw and Dar- 
lington, Wilmington and Manchester, Union- 
and Spartanburg, North-eastern, and Lau- 
rens. All Life Directors and Life Mem- 
bers of the American Bible Society in 


of the Convention. Come, then, brethren, 
and may we have a full and. glorious meet- 
ing. Truly yours, 

Epwin A. 
Agent of American Bible Society of South Carolina. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BUSINESS OF BEING AMUSED. 


The great ambition of many seems to be 
amusement. Every-act of their lives appears 
to proceed from the principle that they 
were born to be amused; that which it 
might be the mission of others to do, it was 
theirs to go on, sponge-like, indolently re- 
ceiving such enjoyment as the world has to 
give. I speak nowof the business of being 
amused, which is, indeed, an abuse of 
amusement ;—for while it would be sinful 
not to enjoy the many pleasures-and amuse- 
ments prepared by the great Creator for our 
happiness, without which our life-journey 
would be drear indeed; without which our 
path would be through a weary desert, 
without a single joy to compensate for its 
toil; those idlers are equally sinful, who 
linger about the springs. of pleasure— 
the oases in life’s journey—sipping the 
sweets of ease and luxury, living like drones 
in the hive, neglecting the real duties of 
their being, leading a butterfly-existence, 
which sooner or later renders their minds 
weak and puerile, which fritters away God’s 
choicest mental gifts, and renders them the 
greatest of criminals before their Maker. 
Those who make novel-reading one of their 
principal amusements, are going through a 
process of attenuation and dilution of their 
mental powers, such as will render them 
entirely incompetent for healthy action, 
when called to grasp any real or sub- 
stantial subject. They receive pleasure in 
perusing novels, but it is without any effort 
of — and thus the mind never has 
the necessary exercise to give it healthy 
action. 


principal part of conversation at morning 
calls, parties, &c. while it keeps the niinds 
of such from the ennui of thoughtless soli- 
tude, serves but to encourage the idle plea- 
sures, and renders the society of the intelli- 
gent and learned exceedingly unwelcome. 
We might also include balls, where the 
heels take the place of the brains, the move- 
ments of which render any action of the 
mind unnecessary. 


these idlers; and while it excites their 
sensibility, lowers the moral tone, and ren- 
ders them still more imbecile. 

But it is not our purpose to discourse 
upon these amusements, but to say that 
the inordinate love of pleasure destroys the 
moral, as well as the mental power; unfits 
one for the duties of life, and leads every 
votary by perhaps a slow, but sure and 
fatal, path down to death. 

Let those in the spring-time of life, who 
have just commenced their earthly pilgrim- 
age, guard their hearts against this love of 
amusement, and enjoy the many comforts 
and pleasures of life as the heart’s medi- 
cine, temperately, taking care by their ju- 
dicious use to keep the soul in a healthy, 
happy state. Do not let amusement be the 
ambition of your life. 
amuse yourselves, but rather to gain the 
approbation of Him to whom you must ren- 
der up your account at last, for the precious 
talents bestowed upon you. Pips. 


Prorractep Meerine tn Catna.—The 
Rev. R. 8. Maclay, of the Methodist mis- 
sion, says in a late letter to the Mission 
office :—s** We have had @ protracted meet- 
ing of fiye days’ continuance. It commenced 
in our Jongtaacharch, Monday, February 14. 
We opened the church at about eleven 
o’clock, in the forenoon of each day, and 
keep it open about three hours. A series 
of discourses fifteen minutes long was de- 
livered. At the close of parr, Sater 
we gave out, * All 8 who’ have’ bi 
ness may retire, those who have leisure will 
please remain to bear the nextidiscourse/ 
In a very few minutes @\largé congregation 
would be seated, quietly waiting to (hear. the 
preacher. It was estimated that about one 
thousand persons entcred the church at each 
day’s exercises.” 
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Surrey Gardens, and his audience does not 


decline ‘nambers.. He lately 
Went forth On & mission of mercy to the race- 


MELLOR. 


popular ministér Gontinuts to 


‘cours at Epsom, and preached from the grand 


Day” for a similar prelection. _ 


itated Intely, that during the May meet- 


ot ings préacher of great power jbad made his 
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beg: Sabbath-echools: are: joyuig 
ar 
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and astonishment of 
wae the Rev, & 
been published, and is 


‘lof has ‘suddenly broken down. 


pearance in London, ‘pleading the cause of 
the London Bosiet the delight 
why heard him. This 

-His sermop has now. 
| making cofisiderable 
senéation, ‘But I régret to id that Mr. Mel- 
oF has sud roken down. Scarcely had 
he returned to his home in the north of 
England, ere symptoms manifested themselves 
which ave imposed a necessary silence of at 


v, Mellor. 


ad 


‘Teast some months, as the only means of secur- 


the. ing the permanence of his usefulness to the 


form .a.ecficient 


munion 


ta 


ofthe two Oburches, and for 
ninist and ‘pro tioners 
Chureh tobe. admitted pastoral charges ir 
Scotiasid.:‘Nostep, however, was taken tow 

no. ecolesinatical sanction bas been given to the 


inourchurohes, the threat cannot | 


at t lead to any, action." There isa 
believe. on beth sides.of the 
border, that this extreme ey on the 
part Of 8 few individuals, in s matter in which 
the word,.of God, evidently offers a Iarge mar- 

for :difference: of:opinion, eatnot be de- 


fended, and is not warranted. I almost fear 
ind that the threat may operate 
the pro-organ perty in Eng: 


fling ote; but how often is the peace of churches 
Géstroyed “by paltry disputes, altogether un- 
worthy,of the trouble they occasion! Men of 
strong prejudices and ill-balanced minds often 
make of such matters, points of principle, and 
effairs of conscience; and then at once they 
are clevated to the highest region of import- 
ance, and all the forces in the ecclesiastical 
field’ a¥é called’ out to the conflict. Such is 
the organ question with us. 


“assaQit ‘ON THE SPIRITUAL LIBERTY OF THE 
The’ Free Assembly were, this year, fo 
the first’ time sinoe the Disruption, threaten 
with «civil action for damages, by one of 
their own ‘ministers on whom they have just 
exercised diacipline for drunkenness and other 
sins. What aggravated -the disgrace of the 
} thus taken by the offending minister, was 
the fact of “his having been one of those who 
had given ap. his living with, the protesting 
brethren:in 1843,.in defence of that: spiritual 
libert which’ he was thus the firat to attempt 
invading. .No.countenance. has been given to 
the procéeding by the civil courts, or by any 
of the jadges; ‘atid very summary evclesiastical 
justice followed the,offence. For being called 
on at the ber of the y, to plead guilty 
or not guilty to the charge of having attempted 
to coerce and Overbear the Assémbly in its 
spiritual jurisdiction, and baving confessed the 
fact, the offender was then and there deposed. 
MISSIONARI#S TO.CENTRAL.arRica. 
Four new missionaries, accompanied by their 
wives, have just been dispatched to Africa, by 
the London Missionary Society. They will 
occupy stations among those primitive tribes 
lately discovered by Dr. Livingstone, far from 
the haunts of white barbarians, and atill enjoy- 
ing immunity from the imported vices of the 
civilized world. 


of the English | 


.| Church of Christ. Let us hope that after this 


period he will return to the sphere he seems 
so, well fitted to adorn with new vigour and 
new efficiency. | 
THE LEVIATHAN, 

_ The Leviathan ‘is at present one of the 
shows of London. By a payment of half a 
crown strangers secure admittance to this won- 
der of the age. It is said, however, that ar- 
rangements are made for uniting the English 


}and Canadian Kailway Companies with the 


enterprise, and that after completing the inte- 
permanent traffic. between Milford Haven, in 
Wales, and Portland, in Maine, the profits of 
which are expected to be more than remaner- 
ative. .The calmness of the motion of so large 
a vessel, her speed, the largeness of the ac- 
commodations, and the cheapness of the fares, 
it is hoped will give to the Leviathan such 
advantages over all other ships that passengers 
will crowd into her, so as to make the concern 
in the strongest sense successful. Hitherto 
there has been nothing but discouragement, 


BISHOP MolLVAINE. 


‘We deeply regret to find the following 
inteJligence in the Western Episcopalian, 
just received. May the Church and the 
diocese be long spared the calamity apparent- 
ly foreshadowed : 

~ Very great and just alarm is felt respect- 
ing the health of the beloved Bishop of this 
diocese. While presiding in convention on 
Friday last, he rose and stated in substance 
that a very peculiar sensation had come 
over him, accompanied by a remarkable 
lapse of mémory. ‘He desired the business 
to proceed, called Rev. Dr. Burr to the 
chair, and retired. In about half an hour 
hé céme back, resumed his post, but it was 
some time before he could readily call the 
names of members wishing to address the 
house. He had a similar attack while re- 
cently at the Kast, and while going home 
from church on Sunday noen he had an- 
other. He did not return to church in the 
afternoon, but was there at night, and spoke 
with remarkable clearness and energy. 
After church, he replied cheerfully to all 
inquiries about -his health, and 

himeelf as feeling in no way uncomfortable. 
He rested well that night, and left Newark 
the mext day in. apparently good health. 
There:may be nothing very seriously threat- 
ening in what the Bishop has lately experi- 
enced, but the repeated attacks, and the 
knowledge that other members of his family 
have been suddenly called away, have filled 
his friends with painful apprehensions, and 
should cause the prayers of the faithful 
everywhere to ascend that the tife and use- 
fulness of so invaluable a man may be pro- 


passed away. We hear of considerable move- 
ments taking place. in various quarters, hav- 
ing a hopeful character. Perhaps there may 
be s tendency’to exaggerate the importance of 
some of these. But among the congregations 
of. most of the various. sections of the Church 
ip England,.weare told of some which have 
given -pleasing ‘tokens of enlargement. The 
wubject was taken ap in a favourable spirit by, 
the Free Church Assembly in Edinburgh, and 
your coutitryman, Dr. McLean, was requested 
on two different occasions to tell what the 
Lord had been doing in America. He was lis- 
tened to, with deep attention, and after con- 
tinued :prayer, a pastoral letter on the subject 
‘was upon. There can‘be no doubt that 
good is coming out of all this, though I can- 


not affirm:that: we see afiything so decided 


wmong us, to amount revival in the 
sense which applies ‘to America. There has 
been much prayer. There continue to be fre- 
quent meetings for devotion in almost every 


neighbourhood, and a more lively interest in 


divine things is‘excited; -bat:the warm flow of 
Christian affections, and the lively energy of a 
new life are not so perceptible nor so pervading 
as we could desire. These fruits we wait and 
pray for. “Perhaps the Great Head of the 
Church is teaching us by the delay, a lesson 
of his own sovereignty; and in denying us the 
blessing we seek, is making us inquire into the 
causes of our leanness and coldness, which it 
is to be feared sre to be found in our half- 
hearted: r ince, and in our aurenounced 
worldliness. Next Tuesday a public address 
is to be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Svhauffler of 
the American Tarkish Mission, on the subject 
of your revivals, and those which have occur- 
red in Turkey, at which Lord Shaftesbury will 

ide. -This will take place at Willis’s 

ms in the West End, and will doubtless be 


i attended by many aristocratic families. 


OPPRESSED LONDON NEEDLEWOMEN. 


~ Lofd Shaftesbary has lately taken the chair 

an interesting and influential small meeting 
on behalf of the oppressed needlewomen of 
London. - Nothing can be‘ more distressing 
than the aceounts there given of the state to 
which multitudes of this class are reduced. 
Mr. Hitchoock, who has perhape the largest 
basiness as a draper in the city,of London, 
hore a striking testimony against the extrava- 
gence pt Jadies in the matter of dress, and 
stated it a8 one of ‘the great sources of the evil 
complained of, that, watching for the publica- 
ion of the fashions, they rush with one accord 

pultaneously to their dress-makers, and, by 
an extreme and unrefisonable pressure, cause 
an, intolerable amount of toil. He read a 
touching letter from @ young woman in Bond 
street, describing the horrors to which she and 
her fellow-sufferers are subjected, as dress-ma- 


\ kere; and yet in the house where she works 


the day is commenced and cloeed (often after 
midnight) by prayer, expressing thanks for 


privileges!” He described these sempstresaes 
and Phought a demand should 


be made on the legislature te shield the weak 
and defenceless from the savage assaults made 


folly and fi 
influential speakers the ‘move- 
ment, atid the ineeting pledged itself to use all 


rave W OF AMERICA, Romish Interruption to Street- 

_ The religious sympathy evoked in so many Preaching. 

quarters by the American revivals has not yet ; jin 


Qo arecent Sabbath evening, a disturbance 
took place in the Grassmarket and Cowgate, 
of a very disreputable kind. About half. 
six o'clock, Mr. James Grant, the keep- 
er ofa refreshment-room, who has long been 
in the habit of erecting his little pulpit, on 
Sabbath evenings, in the Grassmarket, nearly 
opposite the Bow, commenced, as was his 
wont, to read the Scriptures to a small 
circle of hearers. As he went on, his audi- 
ence became recruited by some hundreds of 
boys and girls, who soon began to manifest 
a disposition to interrupt the proceedings. 
Nothing daunted, however, Mr. Grant con- 
cluded reading, and gave place toa friend, 
who, in his turn, proceeded to read a portion of 
the Scriptures, but was met by such a storm 
of abuse and missiles, that he gave up the 
task in ir. Mr. Grant once more as- 
cended the reading-desk, and continued, in 
spite of the hostile demonstrations, to read 
a portion of the Scriptures, when an inci- 
dent occurred which-drew the attention of his 
tormentors in another direction. ‘Two clergy- 
men—the Rev. Mr. Croom and the Rev. 
Mr. Tasker—having resolved to hold an 
open-air religious exercise in the same locali- 
ty, fixed upon a spot not far from where the 
above disturbance was taking place. The 
clergymen were accompained by a few 
friends ; and Mr. Tasker having commenced, 
by giving out a paraphrase, the sound of 
praise soon reached the ears of Mr. Grant’s 
audience, about one hundred and fifty of 
whom immediately rushed in a body to the 
spot. Here, however, the crowd did not re- 
sort to any overt acts of violence, but con- 
tented themselves with occasional hooting 
while Mr. Tasker engaged in prayer and 
Mr. Croom in exhortation, and with raising 
loud and derisive shouts, when the Rev. 
Gentlemen and their friends at length took 
their departure. It was evident that the 
whole affair had its origin with a low portion 
of the Roman Catholic population in the 
neighbourhood. It is stated that another 
gentleman, who at this time was addressing 
a large congregation at the head of Niddry 
street, near the Tron church, was also com- 
pelled to desist by an invasion of the Cow- 
gate labourers.—LZdinburgh Witness. 


Special Services ia Relation to the 
Revivals. 


On a recent Sunday, at most of the 
Congregational Chapels in Eogland, sermons 
were delivered on the subject of “ Revivals 
in Religion.” The work of the Holy 
Spirit and the efficacy of prayer were dwelt 
upon and enforced. Our individual respon- 
sibility, the necessity of self-examination, and 
more of private prayer, were means by which 
‘‘times of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord” might visit us. A meeting for 
prayer has been held every morning at 7 
o'clock during the past fortnight, and is con- 
tinted during the’ present week at Union 
Chapel Vestry, Compton-terrace, Islington, 
to seek for more abundant outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon individual hearts, the 
work of God around, and throughout the 


| world... This has been a spontaneous assem- 
| bling, sometimes numbering as many as 


eighty present at so early an hour.—Lon- 


Grelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Halsted Carroll having removed 
to Aiken, South Carolina, requests his corres- 
pondents to address him at that place, 
“The Rev. James Williamson has accepted a 
call to. Wést Kiehacoquillas, Peonsylvania. 
The Rev. ‘Daniel Williams has received a 
call from the church of Schellsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he has been labouring for the 


past nine months. 
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longed in the Church militant. - 1-4 


| ‘HE sPRESIBYTERLAN 


Tut Musrings ron — 
‘The attendance at the meeting in Exeter 


bered about one handred and thirty, and it 
‘was pleasing ‘to observe many fresh faces. 
A considerable proportion of the audience 
were laymen, many of them being trades- 
men spd business men. The devotional 
exerc consisted, as usual, of prayer, 
singing, aud Scripture reading. It .was 
impossible not to feel that this movement 
for united prayer is awakening a response 
in many hearts, The meeting at 48 Great 
Marlborough street was respectably attend- 
ed, and that at Stafford House, Marylebone 
road, has attracted considerable numbers, 
including the Rev. C. PB. Eyre, Rev. J. 
Strattan, and other ministers of the dis- 
trict. 


A Man BequeatTHine Money To 
HIS OWN SouL.—A singular lawsuit, which 
bas been pending for several years at Fer- 
rara, bas just been amicably settled. A 
nobleman named Bonaccioli died some years 
ago, leaving a will by which he appointed 
his own soul as universal heir to his estates, 
representing a value of 5,000,000 francs. 
The charitable institutions of Ferrara laid 
claim to the property, while the brother of 


'| the deceased attacked the will on the ground 


of nullity. After long judicial debates, an 
arrangement has at length been come to, by 
which the brother abandons his claims in 
consideration of certain moneys which Car- 
dinal Casoni, the curator of the above es- 
tablishments, engages to pay to him, and to 
the other relations of the deceased, It ap- 
pears that this result has been obtained 
through the interposition of the Pope. 


A’ Lirerary Treasure Trove.—A 
discovery, interesting to the literary world, 
has recently been made at Florence, being 
that of a manuscript copy of Dante, thought 
to be in the handwriting of Petrarch. On 
one of the leaves is a note written on the 
very day that he lost his Laura, and men- 
tioning the fact. 


Writer.—An English gen- 
tleman in Turin has, it is reported, invented 
an ingenious object. It is a portfolio, in 
which, with a hard pointed stick, you write 
between bars, which serve to guide the 
hand, and diminish the inconvenience of 
the motion of the carriage. There is also 
a contrivance by which you know where you 
have left off writing, so that the thing might 
be used almost in the dark. The writing 
is on a black surface, and is reproduced on 
a sheet of paper. underneath, in the manner 
of a manifold writer. 


A Manrac SAILton—A FEARFUL SCENE. 
—A sailor named Cook has just arrived at 
Shields, from Hamburg, and it is supposed 
that his brain has been affected by the in- 
tense heat whieh has prevailed on the Con- 
tinent. Moved by some sudden impulse, 
he clambered up a spout on to the steeple 
of St. Hildas Church, where he. looked like 
a fly on the side of the tower, and the crowd 
below expected that every moment he would 
fall and be smashed to pieces. He man- 
aged, however, to get down to the roof, 
when he smashed his watch and threw it 
amongst the people. He then took off his 
necktie, coat, and shirt, tore them into 
fragments, and pitched them amongst the 
crowd. It was thought that he was making 
ready to leap from the roof to the flags 
beneath, but the police and a number of 
young men broke through the belfry on to 
the roof, and though he made a fierce at- 
tack upon them, they overpowered and se- 
cured him.—London paper. | 


LIBERAL Girt.—Some unknown donor 
has just released the Eaglish church at Paris 
from debt, by handing in a check for the 
whole amount—$19,000. Some people 
imagine this Tegel. donation to emanate 
from Lord Weard, others declare that it 
gan proveed from no hand but that of Miss 
Burdett Coutts. 


‘Monument To Isaac Warts.—Steps 
are being taken ian Southampton to erect a 
statue there to the memory of Dr. Isaac 
Watts. 


RELIGION In GeRMANY.—Dr. Wichern, 
the well-knowo German philanthropist, is 
now engaged in establishing an institution 
for training agents for home mission work. 


REFORMATION IN DuBLIN—A Dablin 
telegram states that last Sunday, “Three 
converts solemnly renounced the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome in the lecture room 
of the Priests’ Protection Society. Oae of 
them had been a student for the priesthood 
under the auspices of Archdeacon Cullen; 
another, an English gentleman, a pervert 
from the Eoglish Church, who had studied 
philosophy and theology at the University 
of Louvaine for three years, but has at 
length seen the error of his perversion, and 
returned to the true fold of the Church of 
Christ.” 


Smokers Beware.—A recent case of 
poisoning, at Genoa, caused Professor Bun- 
sen to make a number of experiments, 
which have induced him to assert the possi- 
bility of smokers being poisoned by having 
arsenic introduced into their cigars. 


BELGIAN TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE.— 
In Belgium a new translation of the Scrip- 
tures in Flemish, is about to be published 
by a very intelligent Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor. It is expected to be a great im- 
provement on the old one, and may be made 
instrumental of good.—London News of the 
Churches. 


THE “ RESTORATION ” LiTuRGICAL SER- 
vice.—An order has been issued by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury that the 
service in the Prayer-book for the celebra- 
tion of the Restoration of King Charles IT. 
be discontinued. This day happened on 
Saturday last, when the usual form of prayer, 
sermon, &c , were omitted, there being no 
observance of the occasion whatever, so far 
as the service was concerned.— Maidstone 
Journal. 


Perstan Locic.—The Official Gazette 
of Teheran, in announcing that the Shah 
of Persia has subscribed to the fuad for the 
widows and orphans of English soldiers 
massacred in India, says that the Koglish 
have been so thoroughly thrashed, and are 
in such great want of money, that they are 
obliged to ask for help in all quarters. 
‘‘ For this reason,’’ adds the journal of the 
Court of Teheran, “the Sublime Master of 
Persia has condescended to bestow his chari- 
ty upon the Eaglish Government.” 


Horse as AN Han- 
over paper tells the world that the ‘‘si:ly 
prejudice against horse-flesh’”’ has altogether 
vanished in Denmark and Northern Ger- 
many, and that in the city of Hanover alone, 
in the course of Whitsun-week, about 2000 
pounds of horse-flesh were consumed. The 
number of horses slaughtered for eating in 
that city is between 200 and 300 a year. 


SLANDER IN SwepDeN.—Mr. Lindahl, 
the editor of Frederneslandet , a newspaper 
published in Stockholm, has been recently 
condemned to death by the axe, for in| 
falsely and with evil intentions accused 
Mile. Mendelssohn of an infamous crime. 
His counsel, Mr. C G. Uggla, has been con- 
demned to one month’s imprisonment, and 
to the interdiction, for having, with full 
knowledge, undertaken the defence of an 
unjust cause. 


AcciDENTS IN EvuRoPE.— 
Railway accidents, as well as fires, are much 
less frequent in Europe than in the United 
States, and when they do occur are looked 
upon with a great deal more concern. Ia 
the matter of fires, there is but little wood 
used in the construction of buildings ia 
Europe, which will account to a great ex- 
tent for this; but railway accid:nts ought 


to be as rare here as there. 


tions the institution of s daily morning aud 


the =. barque “Tons,” which left that 
port recently. A€ the first meeting held 
before leaving port, the crew adopted a 
series of resolutions, among other things 
pledging themselves against profane swear- 
ing, and to sustain the meeting for prayer 
every night and morning. 


A Goop Hirt.+-A coloured gentleman, 
who does landscapes in white, displays a 


Sixth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, in- 
scribed, Professor Singleton, whitewasber 
and carpet shaker.” Not a bad hit, that! 
Considering that ‘‘ Professor’ Singleton has 
as good a right to the title as about half 
the people who appropriate it, his sign is in 
very good taste. 


Lire oF Davip BrainerpD.—A gentle- 
man in Brooklyn, New York, has recently 
paid to the American Tract Society the 
price of eighty copies of the Life of David 
Brainerd, requesting that twenty each should 
be sent to the Presidents of Nassau Hall, 
Yale, Williams, and Amherst Culleges, to 
be distributed to students who have em- 
braced religion during the recent outpour- 
ing of the Spirit, with the hope that the 
careful reading and study of the book 
might help to inspire them with the mis- 


‘siopary spirit, and perhaps lead many of 


them to devote their lives to the work of 
missions among the heathen. 


CoNVERTED.—Hon. Robert Dale Owen, 
United States Minister at the Court of Na- 


diana, that he has become converted to. 
Christianity. Mr. Owen has heretofore, 
we believe, been an infidel. 7 


University Honours.—The highest 
honour in the gift of the University of Cam- 
bridge England, that of ‘‘ Senior Wrangler,” 
has been conferred upon Morris Birkbeck 
Pell, son of Gilbert T. Pell of New York. 
It is the only instance in which this high 
academic distinction has been bestowed upon 
an American. 


UNITARIANISM IN MASSACHUSETTS.— 
A Boston correspondent writing to a Phila- 
delphia daily paper, says:—The Unitarian 
denomination in this State is hardly hold- 
ing its own. 
this city, has followed Professor Hunting- 
ton, and is in a fair way to join the Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists. Other ministers 
in the Unitarian belief are inclined to take 
the same road. Oa the other hand, there 
is a portion of the Orthodox Congregation- 
alists seriously disposed to lean towards 
Presbyterianism. The Recorder had an 
article a’ short time since, which expressed 
the view that there was too much democra- 
cy in the Congregational polity. 

A HEATHEN IN A CuetsTiAN LAND.— 
A man named Young, thirty-nine years of 
age, respectable in appearance, was a wit- 
ness on a murder trial in New York. On 
his cross-examination he stated that he got 
his living by gambling, that he can read 
but cannot write, never read an entire book, 
never read the Lord’s prayer, never read a 
chapter in the Bible, but often had the Bi- 
ble in his hand. 


GERMAN Metnovists.—It is said that. 
there are 32,000 German Methodists in the 
United States. 


A New Version.—The Rev. H. W. 
Beecher having stated that religious doc- 
trine was only the ‘skin of truth set up aod 
stuffed,”’ one of his brethern quotes for his 
edification the words of St. Paul, on this 
wise: “Till I come, give attendance to 
reading, and to the skin of truth set up and 
stuffed. 


of ciz missiouaries embarked on board the 
barque Andrew Carney at, Boston, on Mon- 
day last, 28th ult. They were Rev. Mr. 
Powers and his wife, who are returning to 
the field of labour in which they have spent 
many years of faithful and devoted service, 
and who will now be connected with the 
mission at Antioch; Mr. and Mrs. Bying- 
ton, who go out for the first time, and who 
will Jabour among the Armenians; Mrs. 
Byington is the daughter of a missionary, 
and was born at Smyrna; Miss A. C. Tem- 
ple and Miss Johnson, who go out as teach- 
ers in connection with the Syrian mission. 
A large company of friends assembled on 
board the Andrew Carney to participate in 
the embarkation services, which were con- 
ducted by Rey. Mr. Manning of the old 
South Church, and consisted of singing and 
prayer. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Catrrornia.—The steamship Moses 
Taylor, with the California mails of June 5th 
and over $1,700,000 in gold arrived at New 
York on the 27th ult. Two severe con- 
flagrations had occurred. Nevada had been 
almost wholly destroyed at an estimated loss 
of $220,000, and also San Andreas, a flourish- 
ing mining town. The accounts of the gold 
discoveries at Frazer’s river are fully confirm- 
ed, and have occasioned the greatest excite- 
ment in San Francisco. Over three thousand 
people had left that port for the new diggings. 
A check, however, had been put upon the emi- 
gration by a proclamation from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, ordering all vessels not having 
a license from said company to leave Frazer 
river and all oth@r rivers, bays and creeks in 
the British possessions. 


Frou Orecon.—The advices from Oregon 
are to the 24th of May. ‘They announce a 
general Indian outbreak there. Colonel Ste- 
toe’s command, on the Snake river, was attack- 
ed on the 16th of May, and forced to retreat, 
with the loss of fifty privates, three officers, 
two howitzers, the baggage wagons, and near- 
ly all the Animals. Three companies of dra- 
goons and one of infantry were engaged with 
fifteen hundred Indians, Two of the officers 
killed were Captain Winder, of Maryland, and 
Lieutenant Gassen. ‘The name of the third is 
not given. 


From Camp Scott.—We have news from 
Camp Scott to the 5th ult., by the arrival of 
the Salt Lake mail at. St. Joseph’s, Missouri. 
Provisions were plenty, a portion of the sup- 
plies sent out in charge of Captain Hoffman 
having arrived. Governor Cumming, the 
Peace Commissioners, and the Postmaster had 
gone into Salt Lake city, and General Johnston 
had decided to make a move in that direction 
as soon as Captain Marcy and Colonel Hoff- 
man arrived. 


Licutninc.—The village of New Castle, 


| West Chester county, New York, was visited 


by a violent storm, accompanied by severe 
lightning, on Saturday, 26th ult. A lady who 
walked to the door fur the purpose of calling 


instantly killed. 


ana, is one broad field of sugar cane covering 
thirty thousand acres! There are rows four 
miles in length, and as straight as an arrow. 
At one point the traveller can count fifteen 
brick sugar houses at one glance. 


EFrreEcTs OF THE FLoops on Crors.—The 
St. Louis Democrat thinks that the danger of 
a material diminution of the grain crop of the 
West in consequence of the recent freshets and 
overflows is being much overrated. It says— 
In 1851 there was precisely such a flood as 
now prevails—not subsiding till the first of 
July—and yet the receipts of corn and wheat 
at St. Louis in that year were fully up to the 
oe during the five years from 1819 to 

53. 


Vircinta.—The Springs season in Virginia 
has opened earlier than usual. There are 
about two hundred visitors at the Greenbrier 
White Sulphur,. thirty at the Montgomery 
White, two hundred and fifty at Old Puint, 
one hundred and fifty at the Healimg, in Bath 
county, twenty-five atthe Allegheny, fifteen at 
the Yellow Sulphar, and a goudly company at 
the Old Sweet. 

A New Speck or War on Snake River.— 
According to all the accounts received, Colo- 
nel Steptoe, with a detachment of the United 


on a Waatina 
Barque.—The New Bedford Mercury men- | 


Lately Rev. Mr. Cuolidge, of | 


DEPARTURE OF Missronaries.—A band | 


a 


her husband in, was struck by lightning, and | 


Larce Fietp.—Below Point Coupee, Louisi- } 


of, ne 
the Pacific, to take a surve 
ples, has written home to his friends in In- |/tween San Francisco and 


distrust of the Mormons. 


'g battle with the Indians in the Territory of | 


Washington, on Snake or Léwis river, near 
ite junction with Clark’s, or the north branch 
the Columbia river. troubles are 

} consequence apprehended with the savage 
tribes in Uregon, the War Department heaeit 
is stated, decided to. send s portion of the 
Utah army to that Territory. General Har- 
ney will be recalled from Utah, and proceed to 


evening prayer-meeting in the forecastle of oer and assume command of the forces 


Raitroap Track Dispiacep sy THe 
or tHe Sun.—On Wedneasday, one of the 
trackmen on the railroad between Rochester 
and Baffalo discovered that the rails were 
bent in two places, and an examination 
showed that the heat of the sun had so ex- 
anded the rail that it had curved each way 
(it being the combination rail) fully six 
inches out of line. All this expansion must 
have taken place within two or three bvurs, 


handsome sign in the neighbourhood of |' 6 not more than that time had elapsed since 


trains had passed over the track. 


Coat vs. Woop.—The Middleboro’ (Massa- 
chusetts) Gazette states that four out of the 
twenty locomotivesbelonging to the Old 
Colosy and Fall River Railroad bave. been’ 
changed to coal burners, and’a fifth is now in 
process of transformation. It takes abvut 
2500 weight of coal to drive an engine from 
Fall River to Boston and back, occupying 
three hours and twenty minutes, and costing 
seven. dollars. The same power of steam 
created by wood costs seventeen dollars. 


Deata or Distinauisoep PHILADELPHIANS. 
—Judge Robert T, Conrad of Philadelphia died 
at his residence on Sunday night, 27th ult. The 
deceased was prominent as a lawyer and a 
politician, and had been also an editor and a 
poet. He was the first Mayor of Poiladelphia 
after the consolidation, and was univeresall 
respected and esteemed. The [Ion. Job KR. 
Tyson also died in Philadelphia the same day. 
He was a member of Congress in 1856, and 
took a deep interest in all measures affecting 
the interests of his native State. 


Imeortant Surveyine Expepition.—A par- 
of naval officers have been dispatched to 
of the route be- 
hina. It is said 
that some five hundred islets, shoals, and coral 
reefs exist on that route which have never 
been indicated on a chart; and now that our 
commerce with China, Japan, and the Indian 
Archipelago is rapidly increasing, it has be- 
come necessary that they should be investiga- 
ted and delineated. Lieutenant John M. 
Brooke, the inventor of the deep-sea sounding 
lead, is the commander of the expedition, an@ 
is accompanied by Lieutenant Thorburn, E. 
M. Kern, the artist who was with the explor- 
ing expedition under Commander Rodgers to 
the North Pacific, and several others. They 
sailed for Califurnia in the Star of the West. 
After arriving at San Francisco they will pro- 
ceed in the Fennimore Cooper, a vessel of one 
hundred tons, to the field of their duties. 


StncuLak Poenowenon.—A correspondent 
of the Jackson (Michigan) Putriot says:—‘‘On 
the morning of the 24th May, a singular phe- 
nomenon appeared near Tompkins. After a 
heavy rain the night previous, the ground was 
strewn with small fish; they were found one 
mile beyond Barry’s gate, and extending 
about half a mile beyond the plank road. 
There were two kinds, one about three inches 
in length, and appears to be the kind known 
here as the dog fish; the other kind are the 
most numerous, about two inches in length, 
anda spevies unknown here. They number 
from twenty to forty to the squwe rod of 
ground, They were alive when they fell, 
though many were killed in falling. Great 
numbers, however, fell or were carried by the 
running water into pools and puddles in the 
fields and woods, where they now may be seen 
swimming about lively and active.” 


Straw Works Srorrep.—The Atlantic 
Straw Works at Nantucket have suspended 
operations for the present. No time 1s fixed 
for opening them again, as the yess are 
waiting the turn in business matters. They 
usually make 9000 bonnets, and about 140,000 
hats per year, employing two males and 237 
female operatives. 


Destructive Crevasse.—The Yazoo (Mis- 
sissippi) Pass has given way, and most of the 
plantations upon its banks overflowed, and 
the crops completely destroyed. The loss is 
estimated at over $1,000,000. The last Yuzoo 
Citizen says:—‘‘ The water has a fall of eight 
or ten feet, and is rushing down it with ter- 
rific rapidity, with such power and force as to 
fell trees in its course, throwing waves and 
foam and spray high into the air, with a 
roaring akin to that of an approaching tem- 

est. The damage to this country is almost 
inoaleulable. Judge Shelby estimates his loss 


at $25,000. Mr. Bobo estimates his loss at 
$10,000. GB. estimates his loss at 


$3000. It will injure a majority of our 
planters, by destroying ge stuck, &c. If 
the river remain full, it will flood the country 
along the lower Pass.” 


Wauen Corn Grows.—Dr. R. R. Harrison of 
Prince George county, Virginia, has taken 
pains to make some careful examinations to 
ascertain whether corn grows, as is generally 
supposed, more at night- than by day. Au- 
gust 1, corn grew in twenty-four hours, five 
inches; at night one and a half inches. Au- 
gust 2, it grew four and seven-eighth inches; 
at night one and seven-eighths, and in the day, 
three inches. 


Gotp 1n Wasuineton Territory.—It is 
stated that Governor Stevens, of Washington 
Territory, who is admitted to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the country in that region, 
and to be likewise a gentleman of comprehen- 
sive scientific attainments, credits the reports 
of the existence of a gold region on Frazer 
river, between latitudes 49 » and 53 
degrees north. IIe also states that the field 
extends into our possessions, and presumes, 
from well established data, that gold may be 
found all along the Pacific slope within our 
limits. 


Teacners’ ConveNnTION.—A National Con- 
vention of Teachers from all parts of the Union 
—including professors of colleges, teachers and — 
superintendents of public schools, and all in- 
structors of youth—is to be held in Cincinnati, 
on the llth of August, 1858. The object 
stated is for comparison of views and inter- 
change of sentiment ia relation to educational 
matters, and for devising and considering the - 
best possible mode for the promotion of educa- 
tional interests in every section of the Union. 
Distinguished lecturers have been engaged for 
the occasion. A number of railroads have 
consented already to pass delegates and visi- 
tors at balf fare, and all others, itis presumed, 
will be induced to do so. The following are 
the lecturers already engaged, and four others 
are expected to attend:—W. H. Wiley, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of North 
Carolina; John H. Malleard, Esq., a distin- 
guished friend of popular education, of Liberty 
county, Georgia; John B. Philbrick, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Common Schools of Bos- 
ton; Professor Elton, of the University of Wis- 
consin; Honourable Horace Mann, President of 
Antioch College, Ohio. 


Uprer Lake anv Liverroot Trape.—The 
ninth vessel of the Upper Lake and Liverpool 
flect has sailed from Detroit fur her destina- 
tion. The only question now in the way of 
the permanent establishment of this trade is 
one of profit, the capability of Lake craft fur 
ocean service having been fully tested. 


- Tae Morwons.—Later advices from Utah 
say that Governor Cumming entertained much 
The whole army 
was to march from Camp Scott for Salt Lake 
City on the 15th ult., including two thousand 
five hundred men, well armed and supplied. 


Loss or THE Streamer New Yorx.—The 
British screw-steamer New York, one of the 
splendid line running between Glasgow and 
New York, was lost on the night of the 12th 
ult., on the Mull of Kintyre, a few hours after 
she left Greenock. 


Ex-Presipent Monroe’s Remains. — The 
authorities and people of Richmond, Virginia, 
are making extensive preparations for a gene- 
ral celebration on the 5th of July, on which 
day the remains of the late President Monroe 
are expected to arrive from New York. The 
City Council of Richmond have appropriated 
$2500 to entertain the guests expected to ac- 
company the remains. The New York Com- 
mittee have chosen ex-Governor Seymour as 
their orator for the occasion. The remains 
are to leave New York on the 3d inst. in the 
steamer Jamestown, chartered for that pur- 
pose by the State of Virginia, under the escort 
7 = or more military companies from New 
or * 


Lanps.—Five million acres of 
the land granted to the State of Michigan by 
act of Congress, in 1850, are to be thrown 

| into the market. The sales will commence a 
Lansing on the 28th inst. 


Anotuer Rte Van Winxue.—The Newbury- 
port Herald says that the old residents of Ward 
One were not a little surprised on Thursday 
of last week, by the advent in their midst of 
Mr. Peter Fudge, after an absence of forty-six 
years. It was supposed that he had long been 
dead. In 1812 Mr. Fudge sailed from New- 
buryport in = ship belonging to the late Moses 
Browa, since which time no tidings were had 
of him until bis return. His wife was married 


States army, has sufferéd adigastrous defeat in twice after his departure, and some years 


- 


_ since she departed this life. Three-seore and. 
| ten. years have rolléd over the head of the re- 
turned screed now, as the eye dime 
the heart gets old‘and slow, and the lithé 
limbs stiffen and the sunburnt locks bectine 
‘thin, the recollection of his birth-plece an@ 
his boyish sports ell tend to inspire him with 
desire to see. once more.the home of his 
childhood ere he falls into that dreamless 
state that knowg no waking.— Boston Journal, 
Post Orrice boy, work- 
ing in a shoe-shop at Milford, Massachueetta 
recently found in an old mail-bag, which had 
been purchased to be wrought into shoes, a 
letter, mailed in an office in Tennessee, and 
addressed to another office in the same State, 
which contained $238 in bank noter. 
thousand of these worn-out mail-bags have 


been purchased at different times by the same | 


firm, and several 
in them. 


Proposats ror New Government Loan. 
—The Secretary of the Treasury invites sealed 
proposals until the 9th of August for $10,000,- 
000 of stock of the United States, to be issued 
under the act of the 14th of June. It will be 
reimbursed in fifteen from the lst of 
January next, and bear interest at the rate of 
five per centum per annum, payable semi- 
annually. No bids will be received below 
par, and none for any fraction of one thousand 
dollars. In all cases they must be uncondi- 
tional, without reference to the bids of others, 
and must state the premiums offered therein. 
The successfal bidders will be required to 
deposit the principal and premium of their 
accepted bids on or before the lst of Septem- 
ber. 


other letters have found 


Crops 1n Texas.—The Texas papers contain 
glowing accounts of the grain crops in that 
State. The prospect was that there would be 
the largest yield of corn ever known. The 
weather was favourable. 


Weattny Proris.—The Plaque- 
mine (Louisiana) Gazette of the 12th ult, 
states that the plantation of the late Samuel 
T. Harrison, some three or four miles from 
Bayou Goula, was -pu ed on the 5th by 
the son of Cyprien Ricard, a free woman of 
colour, for $240,000, at Sheriff’s sale. The 
mother of the purchaser owns a large planta- 
tion in the neighbourhood. eee 


DeratcaTion 1N Iowa.—The special com- 
mission which has recently inquired into the 
state of the Iowa Treasury, has found a defi- 
ciency of $108,771.88, for which there is 
nothing to show but unsecured and valueless 
drafts, checks, and certificates of deposit of 
certain private bankers and persons. 


Tue Saores or Laxe Kaiz.—A resident of 
Buffalo since 1811 has been tracing out the 
changes of the lake shore since he first knew 
it, and estimates that two hundred and forty 
acres of land have been lost in that city alone. 


Frou Mexico.—By the arrival of the steam- 
ship Tennessee at New Orleans, we receive 
highly important news from Mexico, dates 
from the city being to the 19th, and from Vera 
Cruz to the 22d ult. Great excitement existed 
at the capital with reference to the forced 
loan, all foreigners not complying with its 
terms being ordered to leave the country. 
The goods of the American residents who re- 
fused to submit had been seized, and the 
American Minister, Mr. Forsyth, had in con- 
sequence demanded and received his pass- 
ports. The party favouring Juarez are repre- 
eentel to be every where gaining strength, 
and Zuloaga, fearing the consequences to him- 
self should they ultimately succeed, was going 
to Tampico for refuge. 


Yertow Fever at Matanzas, Cusa.—The 
New Bedford (Massachusetts) Mercury of the 
25th ult. says:—Captain Iluxford, of barque 
Robert Pennel, arrived at this port yes- 
terday, from Matanzas, 13th ult., reports 
that the yellow fever and small-pox were 
raging with great severity at that port. Fred- 
erick P. Starbuck, mate of the Robert Pennel, 
and son of Captain Obed Starbuck of Nan- 
tucket, fell a victim to the yellow fever. A 
Russian vessel in port had lost her captain 
and ten seamen from the same disease. The 
vessels in port were hurrying their departure. 


Seven Year Fioops.—The Western waters 
were very high in 736 and ’37. Seven years 
after in 744; and in seven years again in ’51 ; 
and then again in ’58, we have a great flood. 
The superstitious can now exercise their 
talents on the magical number seven. The In- 
dians of the West, it is said, held such a tra- 
dition, also, of seven year floods. 


FORRIGN NEWS 


FROM BHUROPE. 


The steamer Arabia brings London papers 
to the 19th of June. 

The Arabia reports seeing a steamer, su 
posed to be the United States steamship 
Niagara, on the 23d of June, with the tele- 
graph cable on board. Assuming it to have 
been the Niagara, she had not then reached the 
latitude appointed for the meeting of the ships 
for the purpose of joining the cable. The Ara- 
bia reports encountering on the passage un- 
usually rough weather for the season. ad 

The canton of Geneva protests against the 
expulsion of the refugees from Switzerland, 
and demands that no expulsion shall take 
place. 

A company had been formed for a subma- 
rine telegraph between England and India, 
via the Red Sea, with a capital of $5,000,000. 

The London Times of the 19th ult., in a 
leader, congratulates the government on having 
taken the advice of the law officers. of the 
Crown, whose decided opinion is that by in- 
ternational law we have no right of search, no 
right of visitation whatever in time of peace. 
Upon that opinion Lord Derby and his col- 
leagues are prepared to act by the law of na- 
tions. No English cruiser has the smallest 
right to interfere with any ship bearing the 
flag of the United States, save in so far as that 
right has been conferred by treaty. They 
will therefore withdraw the blockading squa- 
dron from the Cuban waters, and there is an 
end of our differences with the United States 
upon this degraceful subject. 


GREAT BRITIAN. 


On the I17th ult., in the House of Lords, 
the Bishop of Oxford presented a petition from 
Jamaica touching the Spanish slave trade, 
and called the attention of the House generally 
to the question. He contended that the 
present threatening aspect of affairs in the 
West was occasioned by having so long per- 
mitted Spain to break her treaty engagements, 
and to continue Cuba as a provocative of dan- 
gerous extremities. If Spain would at once 
give up the slave trade, and convert Cuba into 
a colony for employing free African labour, 
the desire which many persons in the United 
States had expressed to annex the Island 
would be removed. Lord Brougham sup- 
ported the petition, and strongly condemned 
the policy of Spain. Earl Malmesbury deeply 
regretted that the effurts of England to sup- 
press the slave trade had not been seconded 
by other nations. With regard to the late 
unhappy differences, he had admitted to the 
American Government, as a question of inter- 
national law, that England was not entitled to 
insist upon the right of search; but had also 
put it strongly to the American Government, 
whether they would continue to permit their 
flag to be prostituted to the worst of pur- 
poses; and he had urged the necessity of 
ocean police, and that some understanding 
should be come to between the different mari- 
time nations, which would enable the nation- 
ality of vessels to be clearly verified, without 
any danger of a breach of international law. 
IIe had every reason to believe, from a conver- 
sation he had had with the American Minis- 
ter, that some such arrangement might be 
come to. With regard to Spain, it was 
notorious that hitherto the moral support 
which she had received from England had 
materially aided her in resisting the wishes of 
the United States to annex Cuba; but if she 


still persisted in supporting the slave trade, it 


was highly probable that the present anxiety 
of Great Britain would be exchanged for 
indifference. Earl Gray was sorry there 
should be any attempts to renew the slave 
trade. Ile thought the United States and 
France solely responsible for the renewal. 
With regard to the question of international 
law, so far as he understood it, an American 
vessel filled with slaves might leave Africa 
without England being able to interfere with 
her, notwithstanding 2 perfect knowledge of 
her character. Earl Aberdeen said this defi- 
nition of international law was quite correct. 
Other peers spoke on the subject, when the 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. 

In the House of Commons a further debate 
took place on the India resolutions, when it 
was agreed to that the Government should 
withdraw the remaining resolutions, and in- 
troduce a regular India bill, which was forth- 
with done, and the debate was fixed for the 
following week. 

On the 18th ult., in the House of Commons 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in reply to an inquiry whether 
the plenipotentiaries to China had been re- 
stricted in their powers, said there was no 
truth in the statement to that effect. The 
plenipotentiaries had full discretionary power 


to negotiate at Canton or Pekin, or p 
north, as they thought fit. A debate then took 


government 
| tion ia: referénee to the alleged outrages: > It | 


> 


some vessels had exceeded 


published were grosely 


place on the 


| these circumstances were known, and when 


‘all the 
Stedral | The government, acting under the advice of 


| maintaining an ocean 


Instructions had been sent to commanders of | 
prudence and | had 


_of Mr. Fitzgerald most conciliatory and satis- 


— 


jmbroglio. Mr. Fit 
gerald, in reply-to Mr. thas 


ad received no farther informa- 


was quite possible that the commanders of 
their duties ;; and 
if they bad, the government would be ready 
to make an ample and frank scknowledgment. 
It was obvious that the cases which ha n 


xaggerated. In 
of thie he read several cases, and added’ that 
the American flag had been abused by those 
who were not Americans for the vilest pur- 
poses. He had entire confidence that when 


the oe of this country was known, 
ifficulties would be amicably arranged. 


the Crown lawyers, had given up the right of 
search and of visit in time of peace; but the 
government had invited America to join in 
police. It waa under 
consideration whethef the squadron should 
be withdrawn from the Cuban waters and re- 
placed on the coast of Africa, and stringent 


cruisers, enjoining the strictest 
caution. Mr, Roebuck thought the statement 


factory, but the disposition had not been imi- 
tated by America. The language used in tha 
American Congress was unworthy of a great 
country. They had always assumed that Eng- 
land wished to insult them, but he ho they | 
would now learn that she had no such desire. 
False statements had been made in the Ameri- 
can papers for the purpose of pandering to bad 
habits, and he would not-helieve that the com- 
manders had done anything to call for the 
censure of our own government. Lord John 
Russel said if the government conducted the 
affair in the temperate spirit manifested by 
the Under Secretary, there could be no doubt 
that the House of Commons would hesitate 
for a moment to give them ite support. Lord 
Palmerston said the cruisers had been sent 
into the Cuban waters in consequence of the 
wishes of Parliament and of denen to 
the government, and also in compliance with 
the wish of the American government them- 
selves. Ife hoped her majesty’s government 
would urge the American government to send 
out cruisers to prevent the abuse of the flag of 
the United States, which had been the cause 
of the difficulty. Mr. D’Israeli said that the 
best dispatch that could be sent to America 
was the calm and dispassionate spirit in which 
the House of Commons was discussing the 
question. He added that the American gov- 
ernment had been invited to engage in mea- 
sures to protect each country against abuses 
of its flag. He had confidence that the exist- 
ing misconceptions would speedily disappear. 
He was not annoyed at American ships of 
war being sent into Cuban waters, because 
they would there see for themselves what had 
taken place. The subject was then dropped. 
FRANCE. 

The harvest reports of France are generally 
encouraging. In the south the yield is expect- 
ed to be one fourth, if not a third, more than 
last year. Letters from Paris report that ar- 
rests continue to be made. 


TURKEY. | 
Two Turkish steamers landed nearly 1200 
troups at the Bay of Bavosa on the 13th of 
June. A Russian war steamer was anchored | 
off Ragusa. The Montenegrins are said to 
have retired to a mountain from Graboro. 
A letter of a compromising character, from 
Sefer Pacha to the Russian commander, had 
been and sent to Constantinople. 
Several hundred houses have been burnt at 
Constantinople. A Vienna letter positively 
contradicts the statement that a convention 
has been concluded between Austria and 
Turkey relative to Montenegro. 


FROM LIBERIA. 


Letters have been received at the office of 
the American Colonization Society from Libe- 
ria, to the 19th of April. The following ex- 
tracts from letters of Dr. Snowden, dated at 
the interior settlement, Careysburg, March 
25th, will be interesting to our readers:—“* Up 
to this date the emigrants are well, and doing 
well. Three or four of them have had slight 
indisposition. None have had a decided at- 
tack of African fever. Six of them have 
nearly completed their houses, and others are 
under way. Their town and farm lots are for 
the most part cleared off and planted, and some 
are even yielding. This company of emi- 
grants have been here now three months. 
The first company of emigrants are also in a 
condition; all seem contented and 

appy, and, in short, industry appears to be 
the rule and order of the day. Under the 
present system, the emigrants at Careysburg 
are as well cared foras heart can wish. They 
are near their farms, have a tight comfortable 
house, and a good table. Their diet is under 
regulation, and at any moment medical as- 
sistance can be rendered. They have every 
opportunity to complete warehouses, so that 
at the expiration of their six months they will 
have only to move from the Society’s good 
house to a better one of their own. This 
place maintains its sanitary reputation, which 
will be permanent; and it only requires a 
good cart road to some convenient point on 
the river to make Careysburg the Saratoga of 


MARRIED. 


In Conyngham Valley, May 15th, by the Rev. 
John Johnson, Mr. Georce V. Sioan, M.D., to 
Miss Sagan C. Jane of Sybertsville, Penn- 
8ylvania. 

In Islip, New York, June 22d, by the Rev. 
Charles W. Cooper, Jonn Rosstns, Eesq., of Baby- 
lon, to Miss Cexinpa E., daughter of JonarHan 
Suitn, Esq., of the former place. 

On Monday morning, 28th ult., by Rev. Jonathan 
Edwards, Mr. Tuomas L. Vanneastice to Miss 
Ecizasety N. CHAPMAN, all of Philadelphia. 

On June 22d, by the Rev. Charles White, Dr. 
Georce B.SterHenson to Miss MAnGcaret WELCH, 
ali of Harper’s Ferry. | 

On the 29th of June, by the Rev. D. Magill, Mr. 
Jonn McLavcuiin to Miss Euma CHARLOTTE 
Bagresrorp Lyncu, all of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Washington City, District of Columbia, 
on the 23d ult., ELIZABETH BALCH, youngest 
child of JAMES P. and MARY P. TUSTIN. ‘She 
sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.”? 


Died, on the 25th ult., after a lingering illness, 


aged thirty-two years, Mrs. MARTHA P., wife of | . 


Mr. THOMAS J. GRAY, and daughter of Mrs. 
Harriet Probasco. 

‘Died, at Philadelphia, on the evening of June 
28th, Dr. JOHN ROBERTON, a native of Scotland, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. ) 

Died, in Easton, Pennsylvania, Mrs. SUSA 
BURKE, relict of Mr. Joseph Burke, and daughterof 
the late Judge Wagner of that place, in the seventy- 
first year of her natural, and the forty-seventh of her 
spiritual life. In youth she professed Christ, and 
was one of those who united in the organization of 
the First Presbyterian Church of this Borough, of 
which she continued, to her decease,a faithful, 
devoted, and beloved member. Her life and death 
were in beautiful accordance. In the one she gave 
herself to God, ia the other God took her to him- 
self; and in both she eminently commended and 
adorned the gospel which she professed. ‘ 

Died, on the 20th inst., at Manor Hill, Hunting- 
don county, Pennsylvania, Mr. JOHN SMITH, 
aged sixty-one years. He was born and raised in 
Tuscarora Valley, Mifflin county, and resided for 
some time at Run Creek, Juniata county, until he 
removed with his family, to Manor Hill and where 
he remained until his death. He was a man of en- 
ergy of character, honest and upright in his deal- 
ings, kind and courteous to all with whom he in any 
way stood connected, and generally esteemed by all 
who knew him. For many years he has been a 
consistent and devoted member of the Presbyterian 
church of Shaver’s Creek, near his late residence ; 
and in the temporal and spiritual pro perity of 
which he felt a deep interest. He was long blessed 
with almost vainterrupted health; but for the last 
five or 1x months his ong sn good constitution be- 
gan to give way to the inroads of the disease, which 
terminated his days. Beholding the hand of God 
in his affliction, he bore it with exemplary patience, 
and with entire submission to the will of his Hea- 
venly Father. His faith and hope restiog upon the 
great foundation of the aposties and prophets, he 
was raised above all fears and apprehensions of 
future wrath, and enabled to rejoice ia the pros 
pect of the rest which awaits the people of God. 
** Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.”— 
Communicated. 

Died, on the 10th ult., in Greenwich, Warren 
county, New Jersey, Mr. JOHN A. CREVLING, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age. The decease 
of this excellent man and faithful disciple of Christ 
has left a wide chasm in his family circle, and in 
the church of which he was for forty-three years a 
member. His kind heart and genial temperament, 
coupled with a godly and truly useful life, won for 
him the love and veneration of all who knew him; 
and it may be truly said that those who knew him 
best, loved and venerated him most. He eerved 
the First Presbyterian Church of Greenwich asa 
ruling elder for nineteen years, and perhaps for an 
equal period, as President of the Board of Trustees. 
In both capacities he was active, judicious, and 
eminently faithful. Truly that church has lost a 
steadfast and devoted friend. For many years it 
has seemed to be the chief object of his affection 
and care, The pastor of the church remarked at 
his funeral, that there was perhaps no member 
of the congregation living, who had done so much. 
for its welfare. Nor was he less an example of 
liberality to the cause of Christ in its wider ephere- 
His contributions to the leading objects of beev- 
olence, were Jarge in proportion to hie means. 
The last days of our lamented brother itiustrated, 
with singular. clearncss and force, the value of a 
well-grounded hope in Christ. The patience and 
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_charch at Midway.in his 
‘who united ia the 


o’clock. 


resignation with which he bore his protracted euf- | 


feringe; his lively sense of the goodness of God in 
bestowing upon him many mercies 


ia the midst of * 


bie entire reli Christ a0 

never 

te. privileged te be there.. it 


Tel was 


Died, at Roewell 

Was bora in Sunbury, Liberty 
county, ’ ed hie collegiate edecation 
at Yale College; was for many yetrs dencen in the 


aative 

to Cobb covaty ia 1837, where be. waa see of 

organization of a Preeb; terian 
church in 1839. He was one of the ruling elders 
and the Superintendent of the Sabbath-school ‘some 
seventeen years. Mr. Dunwody was a man who 
wor the t and affection of all who knew him, 
For a long iife he sestained character know, 
and read of all men,’ as distinguished for integrity, 
justice, truth, and piety. Hie heart wae inctinet 
with kindness, and an earnest desire for the best 


testimony to his character as a Christian ee 
hie piety; 


his confiding reliance on the atonement of Christ, 
gh a lon 


** When to the Cross we turn our eyes 
And rest on Calvary, 
O Lamb of God, our sacrifice, 
We mast remember thee.” 
Mr. Duawody wae preceded to the tomb by the 
partner of his life’s joys and sorrows about two 


years, and we have littie doubt there is a blessed | 


reunion of their epirits in the better world. May 
his bereaved family be followers of those who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises, 
and the afflicted Church be incited to pray that 
others may be raised np to stand in the place of 
the fathers and mothers in Israel who are asleep in 
Jesus. N. A. 
Departed this life, in Washington city, on the 
12th of March, 1858, in the fifiy-third year of her 
age, Mrs. ELIZABETH C. DIETZ, relict of the 
Jate William H. Diets, The estimation in which 
the deceased was held in Washington, is appropri- 
ately set forth in the following extract of the re- 
marks made by the Rev. Dr. Tustin, on the occa- 
sion of her funeral, in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, of which she was a member:—* Before 
closing this address, I must crave the indulgence 
of this audience a moment, while I cast an humble 
flower on the passing bier of the lamented dead. 
It is not my design to pronounce a eulogy on her 
life and character. That has been already done 
in the tears and expressions of regret which have 
been witnessed throughout a large circle of rela- 
tives and friends. It is now being pronounced by 
the presence of this large and sorrowing audience. 
I desire simply to obey the impulses of my own 
heart in presenting for your contemplation a minia- 
ture representation of her many virtues. I feel 
that I am competent to this, for I have known her 
for more than the third of a century. We.were 
anqueimed in the city of our nativity (Philadelphia) 
before either of us had left the paternal roof to ene 
gage in the great battle of life. Since her residence 
in this city I have known her intimately. I have 
seen her surrounded by vicissitades which might 
have crushed a sterner heart. In the midst, how- 
ever, of these tria!s of bereavement and misfortune, 
she invariably exhibited the noblest traits of Chrie- 
tian character—seldom afflicting others with the 
recital of the sorrows that oppressed her own 
heart. In the domestic relations of wife and mo- 
ther she wasa model for her sex, exhibiting alike 
a lively interest in the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of her husbind and her children. - In her rela- 
tions to society she has nobly fulfilled her destiay, 
and has left behind her an example worthy of imi- 
tation. Of her it may be truly said, ‘she rejoiced 
with those that rejoiced, and wept with those that 
wept.” In her relations to the Church, her Chris- 
tian character was beautifully illustrated. Punctu- 
al and faithful in the discharge of her covenant 
engagements, she was always, unless providentially 
prevented, in her place -in the public sanctuary, 
and in the more retired chamber of social prayer. 
If but‘ two or three were assembled together,’ she 
was sure to be one of the number. She was, more- 
over, willing to be a very Gibeonite in the Church, 
if thereby the comfort and convenience of God’s- 
people might be promoted. Without meaning to 
disparage the truly exceilent communion of which 
she was a’ member, it may be justly said that she 
has left among them few equals and no superiors. 
With regard to her future destiny, I entertain nota 
doubt, ‘for I heard a voice from Heaven saying 
unto me, write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.’ Children of the beloved 
and lamented dead, imitate the bright exemple of 
your departed mother; and, like her, you will live 
respected and die lamented.” A. V.C. 


NOTICES. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Corner of Eighteenth Street.—The Rev. 
Henry Neill of Detroit will preach in the West 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philade!phia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) eveffing, 4t inst., at eight 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—Corner 
Seventeenth and Spruce Streets.—During the month 
of July there will be no afternoon service in the 
West Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. Morning service beginning at half-past 
ten o’clock. 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, GER- 
MANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—Rev. Horace G. 
Hinsdale, Pastor.—Services to-morrow (Sabbath) 
4th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, A.M., and at 
eight o’clock, P.M. 


SEVENTH AND WEST ARCH STREET 
CHURCHES.—During July and August the Seventh 
and West Arch Street Presbyterian Churches, Phila- 
delphia, will unite in the services of the Sabbath, 
and will meet for worship in the Morning at half 
past ten o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad Street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square; and in the Evening at eight o’clock, in the 
West Arch Street Church, at the corner of Arch 
and Eighteenth Streets. The Rev. James M. Crow- 
ell ofthe Seventh Church will supply both pulpits 
during July, and the Rev. Dr. Edwards of the West 
Arch Street during August. 

Xr Service to-morrow (Sabbath) Morming, 4th 
inst., as half-past ten o’clock, in the Seventh 
Church; and in the Evening at eight o’clock, in 
the West Arch Street Church. 

NEW YORK MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIE- 
TY.—The Marine Temperance Society of the 
of New York, (numbering 34,000 members,) wi 
hold its regular monthly meeting in the Lecture 
Room of the Mariners’ Church, corner of Madisoa 
and Catharine streets, Neg York, on Tuesday even- 
ing next, 6th inst., at eight o’clock. Addresses 
may beexpected from the Rev. Charles J. Jones, 
shipmasters, and others. Seats free. 

L. P. Hussarp, Secrelary. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet at Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the third Tuesday (20th) of July, at seven 
o’clock, P.M. N.Garer Parke, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The 
next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia will be held in the Tenth Presbyterian church, 
(Rev. Dr. Boardman’s) on Tuesday, the 6th of Jaly, 


at ten o’clock A.M. 
Daniet Gaston, Slated Clerk. 


— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Messrs. Editors—Will 


you permit me, through the Presbyterian, to | 


acknowledge my heart-felt gratitude to the mem- 
bers «f the Presbyterian church of Lambertsville, 
Hunterdon county, New Jersey, for the kindness 
they have shown me by contributing fifty dollars to 
constitute mean Honorary Life Member of the Board 
of Domestic Missions, &c. That act of the charch 
has been the cause of deep humility on my part, as 
I feel myself unworthy of such a mark of respect. 
To the great and good Master, whom I pro‘esa to 
fullow, 1 have been an unprofitable servant. And 


as a member and office-bearer in the Church,I have 


in all things come far short; and the questioa 
comes up- with force, Why have they done this? 
‘‘ But as they have done this for me in the name of 
a disciple, they will not lose their reward,’? Mat. 
x. 42. Ido not wish to occupy any more space in 
your useful paper with this personal affair, but 
will endeavour to make full acknowledgment at 
the throne of grace. 
Witturam Wixs0n, Ruling Eldet. 

, Stone Cottage, N. J., June 2d, 1358. 


DUCATION.—A married Gentleman, of several 
years experience asa Teacher, and # Souta- 
ener by birth, desires to secure for himself 8 position 
as Principal of a Femile or Male Iastitution, of e 
high order, in one of the Southern States. 
Applications should be prompt, and, by permis- 
sion, may be addressed to Kev. D. X. Junkin, D.v., 
Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania. july 3—10¢ 


*§ ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER.— 
Baown, Chemist and Draggist, 
North-east corner of Chestnut and Fifth Streets, 
Philadelphia, sole Manufacturer of Brown's Essence 
of Jamaica Ginger, which is recognized and pre- 
scribed by the Medical Faculty. and has 


the Standard Family Medicioe of the United States. — 
This Essence is of unusual exzcel- 


lence. In ordinary diarrhaa, incipient cholera, in 
short, in all ¢ases of prostration of the digestive 
fanctions, it is of, inestimable value. During the 
prevalence of epidemic cho era aed summer com- 
plaiats of Children, it is peculiarly efficacious; no 
family, indivitual, or traveller should be withoat it. 

XT Pissolve a table-spoonful of white sugar ia a 
tumblerful of water, and teaspooafel of 
mix it, and have a delicious 

by all respectable Druggiste in the 
United States. july 


at 
neat ye good of others characterised hie association w 
ospering; mankind. Though eminently modest and uuas- 
hie  oneht te interest. suming, duty sometimes prompted him to let his 
voice be heard in the councils of the Church, and 
his zeal, sound discretion, and piety, commanded 
prom Het, 99 r. lek love and veneration of his brethren: The 
x defence operations, her er of thie feels that he has lost a friend. He 
the pleasere of his acquaintance for more then 
thirty yeare, And having been associated as pastor 
and ruling elder for eighteen years, he 
4 _ has had the sir of existing under the smile of 
he sped Snore Or lesa. condemned,.and weeks of hie life, when pete as to his hope 
Presbyterian and prospects, he would say, There is none other 
inch D¥ name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved, but the precious name of Jesus.” 
e | intimasec would, if en, At hie own request, about eighteen hours before 
| fi ind his death, the church was assembied in his cham- 
; ————— ber, to commemorate with him, for the last time on 
earth, the love and sufferings of his Lord and theirs. 
| No one who was present will ever forget the 
touching scene, when, at the close of the service, 
with a voice tremulous by the touch of death, he 
| joined in singing, 
| 
| 
 Jand, to ag he question with new vigour, 
and | w, the: that the Free 
‘bé involved in similar. agita. 
} ‘The question, I acknowledge, is a tri- 
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inflaence on pablic opinion and public prac- 
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‘and -Christisn. proceeding... It aime at 
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And thipk.not, Lord, how thou. wast seen, | 
On ‘Teracl's desert way, off 


Before thieas; fn thy 


Peviliowd all the 
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tempted the functions of a public lecturer. As for 
the Antobiography, whilst it is entertaining as 
the ostensible histery of an adventurous woman, 
Wwe do not believe it gives the truth. She makes 
herself out «the best abused woman in the world.” 
Par Reason War; 2 Careful Collection of some 
‘thousenide ‘of Reasons for things which, though 
known, ate imperfectly understood. A 
: of condensed scientific knowledge for the 
million. By the author of “Inquire Within.” 
York, 1858, Dick & Fitzgerald. 12mo. pp 


34 

_“Phis is enew edition of a popular and useful book, 
Hey itis usvally much easier to ask questions 
than to answer them, the author undertakes the lat- 
ter difficult task, and lays under contribution. the 
resources of science to explain familiar things. A 
large emount of i ion is comprised within a 
smallspace. The work may be made a text-book 
forthe school or family, as well as a volume for 
reference. | 

Waz Faris or Niacana ann Victnttr. London, 
3 Edinburgh, and New York, 1858, T. Nelson § 


Bons, 

'“ This is a collection of twelve beautifully tinted 
views of Niagara, accompanied with a)complete 
guide to all the points of interest around the Falls. 
The engravings are made from photographs, and 
are very accurate. The package, neatly done up, is 
sold by the Messrs. Martien & Co., 608 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, at the very low price of 25 
cents. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


4 Wheo, lifted.es on mighty wing, 
And, weaptin clouds, went triumphing 


~The late celebrated Version Committee of the | 


‘méri¢an Bible Society are «not dead yet,” or if 


.' are, some one is ‘publishing their posthumous 


remains. We have before us a somewhat bulky 
entitled «Statements and Documents con- 


 eerning the Recent Action of the Board of Managers 


of the American Bible Society, touching the Stand- 
ard’ Edition’ of the English Scriptures, as circulated 
by that Society,” published by members of the late 
Committee on Veysions. As we find nothing ia 
‘thie pamphlet but what in substance has appeared 
ence and again in the newspapers, and as the ques- 
tion at issue is now settled, we need not occupy otr 
or With attempting to follow them through their 
special pleadings 
Harper’s: Magezine for July, opens with a pictorial 
article on Francis Marion—valuable as illustrative 
_9£ Revolutionary scenes. The Editor’s T'able con- 
tains an able vindication of the Sabbath, and its 
claims to a proper observance. The eomicalities 
for the last few months are not so good as formerly. 


Au Obstinate Juror Brought Round. | half surround the mountain. Qn Tuesday, 


| after sending off my letters, the lava, pass- 


At Sante Cruz, California, recently 
fellow juror; an utter stranger to all his 
brother jurors, was placed-upofl the jury, 


who dissented. from the verdict agreed to 


by the other eleven. They came to a joint 
conclusion of guilty, without delay, but the 


‘Stranger pertinaciously held out against 
them. After an hour of ment, with no 


avail, it was at-last. that the jury 
jurymen, who believed the other one to be 
2 confederate of the prisoner, and as great'a 
rascal.” This ended it; stranger saw twen- 
ty vigilance committees in his mind’s eye, 
and in five minutes the jury unanimously 
returned a verdict of guilty. 


4 Snake Story. 


this anecdote of his experience while pro- 
fessionally in Florida dariag the war there: 
'6Qne day,” said he, “I shouldered my 
@un, and went in pursuit of game. In 
passing throagh a swamp, I saw something 
@ few feet a of me, lying upon the 
ground, which had ®ery appearance of a 
it being some forty feet in length, and 
about one footin diameter. So positive was 
I that it was nothing but a log, that I paid 
no attention to it; the fact is, I would have 
sworn before & court of justice that it was a 
log, and nothing else. You see, I had never 
heard of snakes growing to such huge di- 
mensions, aud the fact is, I never should 
have believed it, ifIhad. 
Well,” he continued, “ between me and 


the log, (as I took it to be,) was a miry 


place, which was necessary ‘for me to 
avoid. TI therefore placed the butt end of 
- my gun on the ground shead of me, snd 


inging upen it, lit right on top of—what 


_ do you suppose ?”’ 


“A boa constrictor,” said one. 
“No.” 
An anaconda,” said another. 
No.” 
have been ?” gaid a third. 
“Fast what I supposed it to be—a log,” 


> Carions Freak in a Hen. 


ni ie ent of the London Field has 
a dorking hen, which he discovered, one day, 
broodidg in the most maternal fashion. over 
siz little puppies, whose rightful mother 


happened to be absent at the time. Most 
the whelps "were completely covered by 


‘her expanded form; one little head was to 
be seen, with closed eyes, resting on her 


ack, all ‘the’ remainder being hidden by. 


great, wing.. When the mother-dog 
she not to dis-. 
tirb hér assistant nurse. For about three 
weeks .the ben, bad. already , assiduously 
continued ber attentions at the time the 
eommunicition was written—epparently re- 
‘gatding the puppies as the result of, her 


they were then six'woeks 
old, the old ledy’s dreams of maternal felicity 
“must 


could not eoatiaue much 


Or-of shone tobes of gorgeous bue, 
When, ravish’d from bis followers’ view, 
_ hia dight’he bore; 


He eertained his gecent,. 


of that seme pall, 


That above, o’ermantiing all, 
” Hangs midway down the skies— 


Or borders of those sweeping folds, 


"Which eball be all nnfurl’d 
About: the Saviour, when he holds 
His judgment on the world? 


For in like manner as he went— 
My soul, hast thou forgot! 
Shall be his terrible descent, 
When man expecteth not? 
Strength, Son of man, againet that hour, 
Be to our spirif givén, 


- | When thou shalt come again with power, 


Upon the clouds of heaven! 


_. Wenders of Photography. 

H. Garbanati, in an article on this sub- 
ject in the American Journal of Photo- 
graphy, tells us the following : 

I was recently handed two small pieces 
of glass; in the centre of each was a dark 
object about a quarter of an inch square. 
In the centre of the square of one of these, 
by dint of close and painful examination, I 
discovered a speck about one-sixteenth of 
an inch in diameter, which bore somewhat 
the resemblance toa portrait or head. In 
the other was also e speck about one-eighth 
of an inch, and some very minute specks in 
the one speck, but which I could not recog- 
nize as any particular object. 

_By holding the first piece of glass up to 
the light, and looking through a powerful 
magnifier, I discovered a perfect portrait of 
about a sixth size, and in the other a group 
of five equally perfect, of about half size. 
To what use might not this mode of photo- 
graphing be put? In war the most elabo- 
rate instruction might be carried in a but- 
ton or head of a pencil case; and the gen- 
eral or secretary of war needs but a magpni- 


| fying glass to save the use of spies and 


men from hanging. The whole arehives 
of a nation might be packed away in a snuff 
box. Had the art been known in the time 
of Omar, the destruction of the Alexandrian 
library would not have been a final loss.”’ 


The Eruption of Vesuvius. 


We copy the following from correspon- 

dence of the London Times. 
Napues, June 5, 1858. 

_ Looking towards the mountain, from 
Naples, nothing can be grander than the 
spectacle which it presents. I am standing 
in Santa Lucia, which is crowded by eager 
and curious spectators, who seem to be 
hushed by the awfully grand appearance of 
the mountain. They are almost silent—a 
wonder for Neapolitans—except when from 
some spot the fire flashes with greater bril- 
liancy ; then there is ashout. Vesuvius is, 
in fact, girdled with fire—that is, as far as 
the eye can see, from the Fosso di Favame 
on the north to the Fosso Grande on the 
‘south. The rest of the mountain I in- 
spected yesterday, and the sides exhibited 
no signs of activity. Supposiag the girdle 
to be carried all round, one might speculate 
on consequences which would. he fatal to 
the existence of one-half of the greatest ob- 
ects of interest in the- neighbourhood of 
Naples. There is, however, one point in 
the north-east where the lava has gushed 
forth, and flowing down towards Ottajano, 
has destroyed a portion of the property of 
the Prince, so called. From the top of the 
cone there are given few or no signs of 
activity—an occasional flame, or a few 
sparks, and nothing more, for the fire is 
drawn off from the chain of mouths which 


ing beyond the Fosso Grande, divided into 
two branches, one of whieh advanced slowly 
on the road leading to the Observatory, thus 

reventing the further advance of carriages. 
Until two o’clock, P. M., it remained quiet, 
when, deriving fresh matter from above, it 
was again in motion. The other branch, 
continuing its course, entered on the grounds 


should return’a verdict of “guilty by eleven ‘of @ priest, who has a villa in that direction. 


The old road to the Hermitage had been 
eut off the day before by the stream which 
is flowing down towards the South, and 
‘which is much more dangerous than that 
which descends from the North. Karly in 
the week it had destroyed the property of 
several small proprietors, and was threat- 
ening much more. | 

The great incident of the week has been, 


| however, the falling in of the upper part of 
., An officer of the American Army told 


the mountain, to the depth, perhaps, of two 
hundred palms. This has been occasioned 
probably by the mouths which have been 
opened in the direction of Casdosecchi, on 
the property of Ottajano. Vesuvius is per- 
forated by them, and were the circle to be 
completed, it is not improbable that a great 
change would take place‘in its form. Al- 
tagether, seven main openings are spoken 
of as vomiting forth fire, the minor orifices 
are unnumbered ; and the two great streams 
which now threaten most are the one that is 
flowing down the Fosso di Favame in a 
northerly direction, on the old lava of 1855, 
and the other which is coming down towards 
Rosina, and has cut off the new road to the 
Hermitage. ‘I was up in the mountain,” 
said Cozzolino, ‘with a party of French, 
when the crater fell in. They were much 
frightened, as well they might be. It 
seemed to be cut in two, and then, swaying 
backwards and forwards, the walls fell in, 
leaving a fragment standing upright. The 
loss of property has been very t. 
I saved one woman who had lost all 
from throwing herself into the lava. I 
— her by the arm, and carried her 
off.”’ 

The various currents of lava at their 
mouths appear like cascades of fire, and of 
these there are six near the Fosso di Favame. 
Nothing can be more beautiful. There is 
& pumping and a puffing, and an occasional 
roaring, and then up comes the abundant 
liquid, which, falling over the lower ground 
like a cascade, rushes forward to meet the 
main flood. To wander about, however, as 
on former occasions, is now impossible, and 
in my description I am confined almost to 
generalities. 

As to the interest which is taken in this 
wonderful scene, it increases from day to 
day, and the crowds which go up at night 
remind one—if I may assume the license of 
an Irishman without being one—of the 
Derby day. Kvery kind of vehicle is in 
use, and every one in Resina is transformed 
into a cicerone. It is dangerous almost 
to get out of the train at Portici; no other 
object on earth, it is supposed, could bring 
you there but to. see Vesuvius, and you are 

id hold of and hurried off without your con- 
sent, by half-a-dozen self-constituted guides. 


| Nothing, I think, is 80 calculated to strike 
| the. visitor with surpr parative 
| eareleences of danger with which the fire is 


surprise as the com i 


feyerded by the inhabitante of tthe neigh- 
bourhood; to.them it 
the occasion and ightest 

hen I was there, a religious procession 
‘filled the streets in ‘honour of the fete of 


Le 


day before yesterday,” sa 
f 


destroying a ly planted viney 
new road which leads to the observatory 
three hundred paces. The lava of Vetrana, 
which bad pessed into the Fosso di Favame, 
directed ite. course on Cercola aad San Gior- 


five hundred and eighty palms in front, on 
the same night advanced ten palms in eight 
minutes, end later quickened its pace.” 

Last night, June 4, the spectacle was 
very grand in the direction of the north. 
From Naples, one seés the arched form of 
! de, and it increases in intensity and 
nce. 


Use of the Potato. 


This valuable and nutritious esculent is 
not only useful to us in the many tempting 
forms in which it is presented in its unmis- 
takable character, but the farina extracted 
from it is largely used for other culinary 
purposes. The famed gravies, sauces, and 
soups of France are largely indebted for 
excellence to and its 

and ually so; while a great 
deal of cognac imported into 
America from France is the product of the 
potato, and imbibed as the pure essence of 
the grape. 
The fair ladies of our country perfume 
themselves with the spirit of potato, under 
the designation of eau de cologne. But 
there are other uses which this favourite 
esculent is turned to abroad. After ex- 
tracting the farina, the pulp is manufac- 
tured into ornamental articles, such as pic- 
ture-frames, snuff-boxes, and several des- 
criptions of toys, and the water that runs 
from it is a most excellent scourer. For 
perfectly cleaning woollens, and such like 
articles, and curing chilblains, it is also 
successfully employed.— Scientific Amer. 


Summer. 


[ From the Carmien.) 


Now the sup, with burning glare, 
_Lengthens noontide hours ; 
Men to cooling vales repair, 
Or to shady bowers. 


Slowly through the meadow-green 

Sluggish streams are flowing ; 
_ All along their banks are seen 

Roses deeply glowing. 

Come, we’ll seek the leafy grove, 
Sip the cooling fountain, 

And, when evening steals, we’ll rove 
Round the shady mountain. 


Then, at nightfall, will we throng 
Home through balmy flowers, 
And, with many a grateful song, 
Bless the summer hours. 


Heap Coals of Fire on the Head. 


An apostle enjoins it upon us to do this 

to our enemies. The inspired injunction is, 
‘If thine enemy bunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 
_ Many interpretations have been given of 
this figurative expression—none of which 
have appeared to us to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The latest commentator upon it is 
the Rev. John Brown, D.D., of Edinburgh. 
His account of the matter, which at least 
has the merit of originality, is this: 

“The whole phrase is borrowed from the 
srt of metallurgy. Fire is used to convert 
the ore into a metallic state. The fire is 
heaped on the ore, cast into the furnace, and 
through its influence the cold and rugged 
substance is melted and become malleable, 
and fit for being employed for useful pur- 

oses. 
disinterested goodness, is to grati- 
tude, even in a very depraved heart. It is 
difficult to lodge, by any means, the convic- 
tion of disinterested goodness. There must 
be many coals heaped on the sullen ore— 
many favours must be done which produce 
little or no effect—but the tendency is to 
melt; and when once the fact that the man 
whom [ have unjustly injured, really loves 
me, forces itself on the mind, love takes the 
place of suspicion and hatred. 


‘So artists melt the stubborn ore of lead, — 
By a coale of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And, loose from dross, the silver runs below.’ » 


Atheism of Baron Von Humboldt. 


Besides the regular members of the Uni- 
versity, there are in Berlin quite a number 
of celebrated scholars and authors who 
move in the professional circles, and belong 
to the Academy of Sciences, which adjoins 
the University buildings. Of these, I need 
only mention Alexander Von Humboldt, the 
world-renowned patriarch of Natural Sci- 


cosmos, the living wonder of the age. In his 
eighty-seventh year—for he was born in 
1769, the same year with Napoleon and 
Wellington, and within a few months of 
the elder Schleiermacher, and the younger 
Hegel—he still speaks and writes with the 
freshness of youth and the vigour of man- 
hood, and seems to defy the wasting power 
of time upon the mortal frame. He never: 
was married but to science. He talks with 
the same rapidity and fulness of informa. 
tion as ever, reads and answers some four 
thousand letters annaally; dines almost 
daily with the King of Prussia, and per- 
forms, contrary to the wishes of his royal 
friend, the duties of chamberlain in his 
turo, refusing the indulgence of a chair; 
he is incessant in p6lite attention to friends 
and distinguished strangers during the day, 
and spends the half of the night in severe 
scientific labour, allowing his body only a 
few hours of rest. 

What a melancholy reflection that such a 
master of all the mysteries of nature, the 


daily companion of a pious king, and, in a 


moral point of view, a kind-hearted, benev- 
olent, and amiable gentleman of the highest 
finish, should, like Germany’s greatest 
! poet, Goethe, content himself with the won- 
ders of nature, without rising to nature’s 
God, and remain indifferent to the greater 
mysteries of grace. I may do him injus- 
‘tice, but I cannot remember now to have 
read even the name of God—not to speak 
of Christ—in the three volumes so far pub- 
‘ished of his Cosmos, except in an approv- 
ing quotation from a lost work of the hea- 
then Aristotle, as preserved by the heathen 
Cicero, (de natura Deorum, ii. 37.) We 
mean the sublime passage that puts to shame 
many a nominally Christian philosopher: 
“4Nobly dees Aristotle observe, that if 
there were beings who had always lived 
unoder ground, in convenient, nay, magnifi- 
cent dwellings, adorned with statues and 
pictures, and everything which belongs to 
prosperous life; if, then, these beings 


‘I-should be told of the being and power of 
the gods, and should come up through open 
fissures from their scoret abodes to tle 


| the stars, and their 
unchangeable courses, they would exclaim 


| church ya 
kept waiting fora quarter of an hour, when 
the Rev. Gentleman arrived, aud gave or- 
ders that the corpse should not be taken in- | 


The native tendency of persevering, | 


places which we inhabit; if they should 

208 
with truth: There are gods, and 


such 
great things are their works.” : 
Wes mck is it to be desired that this 


‘| truly remarkable man, before closing his 


unrivalled scientific career, should bow 
down in child-like adoration and faith be- 
fore the one and tra (Giod, whose livi 
= elone gives strength, order, 

y to the works of his hand, and whose 
glory shines from the starry heavens above 
us, from the solid earth beneath us, and 
from the rational will within as, from the 
book of nature, and the book of history; 
but, brightest of all, from the Book of 
books, end the face of His only begotten 
of grace and of truth.—Schaff's 


ny 


Extraer¢inary Scene at a Funeral. 


At Exning, Newmarket, England, recent- 
ly, a respectable labourer, named George 
Alt. died, and five o’clock on a Fri- 
day afternoon was appointed for the fuseral, 
at which bour the friends and relatives of the 
young man, with the officers and members 
of the club to which he belonged, had as- 
sewhled to form the procession, when they 
received an intimation from the Rev. Erskine 
Neale, the Rector, that be would cep 
the body before eight o’clock. Being a ciu 
funeral, many attended from curiosity, aud 
more out of respect to the deceased, and the 
scene that followed during the three hours’ 
delay defies description. At the time fixed 
by the clergyman, tbe procession was at the 
entrance, but was even thea 


to the church, and on the officers of the 


ing his reasons, he told them to get out, 
and threatened to pull off his surplice, and 
not bury the body at all; at the same time 
commanding the clerk to lock up the church 
doors, which was done. The Rev. Gentle- 
wan, we are informed, then went home with 
his surplice on, and the officers returned, 
and, again informing the friends that Mr. 
Neale would not suffer the body to be taken 
into the church, requested that it might be 
taken back, and kindly offered to pay the ex- 
penses of having it buried in another parish. 
To this, however, the parents of the deceased 
would not consent, and begged that the 
body of their son might be put into the grave, 
and buried, even without the burial service. 
It was accordingly placed over the grave, at 
which juncture the Rev. Gentleman, having 
returned, commenced reading the form of 
prayer, which was the opening of an unpre- 
cedented scene. The bereaved mother 
called out in anguish that she might not 
hear him, and that she might be allowed 
to take the last look into the grave of her 
dear child, who was thus being buried like 
a dog, and depart; the other members of 
the family also desired Mr. Neale to desist 
from reading, and the mourners snd club 
members immediately left the churchyard, 


—- they would not bear him. Mr. 


eale still kept on reading, although at a 
considerable distance from the grave, and 
the crowd collected in and around the church- 
yard became evidently excited, and shouted 
and hissed at intervals, while some called 


| out, * Pull off his gown—strip him—don’t 


hear him’—and one young man, whose 
marriage Mr. Neale had delayed, was with 
difficulty held back from striking him. In 
fact, the whole village was in a state of pair- 
ful excitement. The friends of the deceased 
and the club members attended chapel on 
Sunday instead of going to the church, and 
many others, we understand, followed their 
example.—Bury and Norwich Post. 


June. 


Skies of deepest azure, 


Glittering in the brightness 
Of the noontide beams, 
Scent of apple blossoms 
; Filling all the air, 
Cowslips in the meadow, 
Violets everywhere; 
Floods of golden sunshine, . 
_ Trailing robes of green, 
Gayer than the garments 
Of the proudest queen.. 
Seas of crimson clover, 
Choirs of singing birds, 
And the blessed charm of 
Happy children’s words; 
Soft, melodious whisperings 
In the tasseled trees, 
Joy of tell-tale breezes, 
Hum of honey bees ; 
Unrestrained resplendence, 
Dniversal cheer, 
Beauty all unbounded 
Tell us June is here ; 
June: of bloom the fairest ; 
June: of song the rarest 
Of the changeful year. 
— Chicago Journal. 


The Harmony of Colours. 


_ Raphael was not more choice about his 
painting than we find the sun to be. As 
winter departs, the modest violet first blooms 
beneath a vail of leaves, which radiate back 
upon the fragrant little flower all the neat 
that departs from it. As the snows disap- 
pear, blossoms of other flowers open, which 
display themselves more boldly; but they 
are blanched, or nearly so. In the passage 
from the last snows of winter to the first 
blossoms of spring, the harmony of colour 
is preserved—hill-sides and orchards are 
laden with delicate white, varied rarely by 
the pink upon the almond-tree. 
apple-blossoms floating on the wind mimic 


ences the intellectual mirror of the physical § the flakes of snow that were so lately seen. 


As the warm season advances, colours deep- 


autumn flowers, and the brown of autumn 
leaves. This change is meant not only to 
be beautiful—it has its use. Why are the 
first spring flowers all white, or nearly white? 
Because when the winds are still cold, and 
when the sun is only moderately kind, a 
flower would be chilled to death if its heat 
radiated from it rapidly. But radiation takes 
lace most freely from dark colours—~from 
black, from the strongly defined greens, and 
blues, and reds. In hot weather, flowers 
and leaves so coloured cool more readily at 
night, and form upon their surface the heal- 
ing dew. The delicate spring flowers are, 
therefore, of a colour that is at least ready 
to encourage radiation. For the same reason 
—because white substances give out least 
freely the heat that they contain or cover— 
arctic animals are white as their native snows. 
For the same reason too, the snow itself is 
white. When cold becomes severe, snow 
falls, and hangs like a fur mantle about the 
soil. If snow were black, or red or blue, it 
would still let some of the heat escape which 
is retained under its whiteness. The colours 
even of men darken in hot climates; in the 
hottest they are quite black. Black sub- 
stances give out their heat more freely. 

In regions subject to a cold almost iaces- 
sant, a short summer produces flowers of ex- 
tremely vivid colouring. The summer, al- 
though short, is fierce, and the plants radiate 
fast that they may escape destruction. The 
dark verdure of the Northern pines would 
cause them to lose heat with great rapidity. 
For compensation they are made to grow in 


erly as to great coat them duriog the bard 
weather. Birch trees that grow in the same 
forests rise among the pines like silver col- 
umns, and they are not shaped to catch the 
enow, because id do not want it.” They 
have their own light clothing of a brilliant 
whiteness. 

We need not examine far into the wealth 
that is poured out in nature before we dis- 
cover that 

‘¢ Such bounty is no gift of chance.” 


club meeting him in the church and inquir- 


Petals of 


en, until we come to the dark crimson of 


pyramids that catch a cone of snow so clev- 


AN. 


The Mesaic Art. 


and was known in Rome from the days of 
the. Republic. Under the empire the art 
was greatly improved, and not merely by 
the introduction of marbles of several colours, 
but by the invention of artificial stones 
termed by the Italians “‘smalti,” which can 
be made of every variety of tint. On the 
introduction of pictures into churches they 
were first made of Mosaic. The art of 
Mosaic was, however, perfected in the last 
and present century, as now practised. The 
mioute and numerous pieces of coloured 
marble, or artificial stone, are attached to a 
ground or copper by means of a strong ce- 
ment of gum mastic and other materials, 
are afterwards ground and polished as a 
stone would be to a perfectly level surface. 
There are ceveral kinds of Mosaic, but all 
of them consist in embedding fragments of 
different coloured substances, usually glass 
or stone in the manner just described, 80 as 
to produce a picture. The beautiful chapel 
of St. Lawrence, in Florence, which con- 
tains the tombs of the Medici, has been 
greatly admired by artists, on account of the 
vast multitude of precious marbles, jaspers, 
agates, avanturines, malachite, &., applied 
in Mosaic upon its walls. 


FARM AND CARDEN. 


VaLue or BockwHeEaTt —A late is- 
sue of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, in 
an artiile upon buckwheat, thus speaks 
concerning its properties as an edible:— 
Considering the good qualities of buck- 
wheat, it is probably less appreviated than 
any other bread grain. Writers on the 
agricultural products seem to eschew it as 
food for man, and regard it only as a mis- 
chievous adulteration of wheat flour, or as a 
product of the soil for cattle. It is of a 


art Of Mosaie seers to be Italien, | 


draw two or three No. 10 wires 
are best) at proper height, to which, after 
runing let the bushes be bent and tied. 
Po these same wires the young and tender 
plants may be fastened in an upright position 
the first year, and secured from injury by 
strong winds; while the foliage furnishes a 
valuable screen from the mid-day sun, which 
is essential to the production of the best 
fruits. | 
PRUNING TREES AT TRANSPLANTING.— 
In your last I noticed particularly a recom- 
mendation to severely prune raspberries when 
newly transplanted. This is excellent ad- 
vice, and I would extend it to other things 
besides. There is probably no plant, in the 
long list of fruit or shade trees, that is not 
benefitted by it. The popular taste for 
large trees is all very well, if they who select 
such will only prune. It seems, no doubt, 
to a common observer, folly to buy a plant 
because it is large, and then cut a third of 
it away: but when they find a tree so cut, 
is, at the end of the season,-Jarger, besides 
healthier, than a similar one that is not cut, 
they may be induced rather to the other ex- 
treme. It is quite common to look for fruit 
trees, which, like raspberries, ‘will bear 
the first year’’ after planting. A tree of bear- 
ing age is worth possessing; but it ought 
not to be taken off, and every attention paid 
to getting a good growth of wood the first 


totally different family of plants from the 
cereals, and will flourish on sandy hill-sides, 
which are barren for other grain. It is 
probably the most easily cultivated, and 
the cheapest bread grain in the world. It 
is extensively cultivated in Belgium and 
some parts of France, where it forms the 
basis of food for the inhabitants. Though 
its properties are very different from wheat, 
it is nevertheless quite as rich in all impor- 
tant compounds, and in extremely cold 
‘weather it is more substantial than wheat. 
It is, however, less digestible, and apt to 
disagree with weak stomachs, or persons 
unaccustomed to it By analysis, buck- 
wheat is second to wheat in gluten, but 
deficient in starch. By the addition of 
one-fourth quantity of oat or Indian meal 
to buckwheat flour, the bread is very much 
improved. [Doubtful ] 


BARKED TreEs.—If the rabbits or mice 
have barked your trees, take bark from a 
limb of the same kind of tree, fit it to the 
damaged place, using soft grafting wax or 
clay to retain it there; over this put a 
strip of cloth, winding from the top to 
the bottom. This will heal the injured 
part; but to make it a sure thing, pile 
sods or a little dirt about it, in addition to 
the cloth. I have tried it often, and have 
always been successful, even when the tree 
was completely girdled. You should never 
be detcrred from making an effort to save 
a valuabie tree. Where there is a will 
there is a way. 


A SuaaeEstion.—It frequently happens 
that persons wish to plant choice trees in 
situations so dry as to at least check their 
growth. When such trees have tap-roots, 
the required moisture may be supplied by a 
very simple operation, which has been suc- 
cessfully tried in California. Dig a hole in 
which the tree is to_be planted. In the 
centre bore a hole with a long-shanked 
earth-auger,—the longer the better — fill 
the hole with coarse sand, and plant the 
tree. If the hole be six or eight feet 
deep it will almost always furnish a full 


maistare. The philosophy of the 
thing is so apparent that normrog more is 


| necessary than its mere statement. 


Dog Fennet.—This noxious weed, called 
‘¢ May Weed,” grows from seed. By mow- 
jog it before flowering time it may easily 
be destroyed. One hour spent in destroy- 
ing weeds in the proper season may save a 
week’s work next year. Give weeds no 
quarter. Cut them down—why cumber 
they the ground? 

Mitkina Youna Cows.—It is said that 
young cows the first year they give milk 
may be made, with carefnl milking and 
good keéping, to give milk almost any length 
of time deemed desirable: but that if they 
are allowed to dry up early in the fall, they 
will, if they have a calf at the same season, 
dry up at the same time each succeeding 
year, and nothing but extra feed will pre- 
vent it, and that. but for a short time. 


PusH JoHNNY true Push 
Johnny Cake is simply wet with hot water, 
a little salt added, and baked before the fire 
on a pan, or board, depending upon radia- 
ted heat, and turned till crusted on both 
sides. Many prefer this to any other. 

Tomato Catsup.—Take one peck of to- 
matoes, boil them, until they are soft, then 
squeeze them through a fine sieve, and one 
pint of vinegar, half-pint of salt, half-ounce 
of cloves, half-ounce of alspice, one ounce of 
Cayenne pepper, two heads of garlic—mix 
together and boil about three hours, or un- 
til reduced to about one-half, over a slow 
fire. Bottle and seal without straining. 


GerassEs.—Over four hundred varieties 
have already been noticed by naturalists. 
Over two hundred varieties have been 
cultivated in England. A dozen sorts cover 
nineteen-twentieths of all the meadow land 
from Maine to Texas. Herds grass, whose 
other name is Timothy (derived from a man 
by the name of Timothy Herd), a hundred 
aod fifty years ago, was a wild plant grow- 
ing only in Maine. 

Tar ON Fruit Trees.—We have seen 
orchards killed by the application of tar at 
the base of the stem of the trees extending 
only one foot high. If the tar is applied 
so as to form a complete covering, and it 
speedily becomes dry, as it will during 
winter, it forms a case as impervious as a 
brazen coat of mail—entirely closing the 
pores of the bark, which must necessarily 
cause the loss of the tree. The bark of 
trees, like the skin of animals, contains 
numerous pores, which perform important 
functions, without which disease must fol- 
low. The best application of the kind, to 
prevent mice or rabbits from injuring trees, 
is soap made stiff by the addition of sul- 
phur, soot, or pulverized tobacco leaves. 
If made of the proper consistence, and well 
applied to the. whole stem, it will remain 
during the entire winter, and as it washes 
off will prove beneficial to the tree, destroy- 
ing the eggs and insects in the bark, giving 
the tree a healthy start in spring as it 
washes among the roots.— Valley Farmer. 


TRAINING Hovey 
recommends the horizontal training of black- 
berry stalks as being not only more condu- 
cive to productiveness, but as affording 
much better convenience for picking the 
fruit when ripe. All who have cultivated, 
or observed the natural habits of the black- 
berry, koow that although the root appears 
to be perennial, the plant is, in fact, biennial ; 


the next, and dies. He would, for instance; 
take those that grew last year, and this 
spring bend them down horizontally, and 
tie them to stakes. These will bear this 
season. In the meantime, let the young 
shoots start up straight preparatory to being 
tied down horizontally next spring. The 
following are his directions in the article 
referred to :—‘ The plants should be eight or 
ten feet apart. When they have attained 
sufficient strength to throw up four vigorous 
shoots, these should be cut into four or five 
feet, and trained [horizontally | in the spring 
to stout stakes, Their horizontal position 
causes every eye to break and produce 


an abundance of fruit. During the season 


‘is too often like making haste to get rich, 


Three years since, a Mr. Theodore Smith 


season. Making haste to get shade or fruit, 


and ends in disappointment. [If all trees 
were pretty well pruned on transplanting, 
we should hear much less-of failures.— 
Thomas Meehan, Germantown Nurseries. 


A New Breepor SHeePp.—D.J. Browne, 
Esq., the head of the Agricultural Bureau 
of the Patent Office, has received a very in- 
teresting letter from R. L. Pell, of Massa- 
chusetts, concerning a new breed of sheep 
which has lately been imported from China. 


imported three ewes from Nankin, from 
which he obtained in twenty months seven- 
ty-two sheep. One ewe produced twelve 
lambs in fifteen months—three, four, and 
five at a birth—and they commenced breed- 
ing at four and a half months old. This 
breed are perfectly hardy, having endured 
the past severe winter without any shelter, 
producing lambs constantly, which bore the 
cold as well as the old sheep, and matured 
rapidly. They will not jump fences, either 
stone or wood. The flock were separated 
last season from a rye-field by a cobble stone 
wall, two and a half feet high, over which 
they never attempted to pass; nor can they 
be driven ofer any description of fence. 
The fibre of their wool is exceedingly strong, 
and the fleece heavy. The mutton cannot 
possibly be surpassed, as it is entirely free 


that the stocks grows one year, bears fruit. 


from the strong flavour usual to sheep, and 
is tender, juicy, and delicious. The tails 
are broad, and when properly prepared, 
much resemble marrow, and form a delight- 
ful morsel for the epicure.— Washington 
States. 


A WALK IN SPRING. 


I’m very glad the spring is come—the sun shines 


out 60 Bri 
The little birds upon tre- are singing for de- 


The young grass looks so fresh and 
lambkins sport and play, 


And I can skip and run about as merrily as they. 
I like to see the daisy and the buttercups once 


The slam and the cowslip, too, and every pretty 

I aon the butterfly fluttering her painted 

And ae thie seem just like myself, so pleased to 
see the Spring. © 

The fishes in the little brook are jumping up on 

The a is singing sweetly as she mounts into the 


sky 

The rooks are building up their nests upon the 
great, tall tree, 

| And everything’s as busy and as happy as can be. 


There’s not a cloud upon the sky, there’s nothing 
dark or sad; _ 

I jump, and ecarce know what to do, [ feel.so very 
glad. 

God must be very good indeed, who made each 

pretty thing; 

I’m sure we ought to love him much for bringing 
back the Spring. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SOWER. 

‘“‘Mamma, I wish I could take a walk,” said 
little Mary one day, as she threw herself on an 
ottoman at her mother’s feet. 

‘‘Why, my dear? Your look tired now,” 
said her mother. 

‘“‘ Well, I am tired playing, and I don’t know 
what to do.” 

‘Suppose we sit still, then, and let our 
minds take a walk far away to the land where 
our Saviour dwelt with men?” 

‘Well, mamma, will you tell me a story? 
I should so love to hear one.” 

“T will not tell you a story exactly, my 
little girl; but I will tell you a parable.” 

“A parable! O mamma, I don’t know what 
that means.” And Mary looked disappointed. 

“I will tell you what it means,” said her 
mother. “When Christ wished to speak to 
his people about things they did not under- 
stand, he used to tell them of something it was 
like; and this comparison was called a para- 
ble.” 

“O, that is easy; I never knew what a para- 
ble meant before. Now tell me one of the 
parables, and may be it will help me to under- 
stand something which I did not know before.” 

‘The one which I have been reading lately 
is about Zhe Sower. We read that Christ 
went out of the house and sat by the sea-side. 
The town in which he lived at that time was 
called Capernaum. It must-have been a lovely 
place. The Sea of Galilee lay at the foot of 
the high hills which surrounded the city on 
the east and west; and those hills were culti- 
vated to the very top. Along their sides grew 
the olive, the citron, and the date tree; and 
lower down there were shrubs, which filled the 
air with a delicious fragrance. The waters 
were so pure that you could see to the bottom, 
and the little’ waves played quietly upon the 
white sand, upon which the disciples so often 
walked with their Master.” 

‘“‘ How beautifal! How I should like to live 
there!” exclaimed Mary. ‘Why couldn’t we 
go, mamma? I think I could be so very good, 
if I were living in the very place where Jesus 
lived. Every thing would remind me so much 
of him, that I would be afraid to think a sin- 
ful thought.” 

‘‘No, you would not, my child; you do not 
know your own heart; how full it is of sinful 
thoughts, which Satan is always trying to en- 
courage. You would not be any better there 
than you are here; for it is nothing but God’s 
Spirit that can keep us from sinning. If any 
thing outside of us can fix our thougbts on 
Christ, those people who have their church so 
full pictures and images of him should be the 
best people in the world. Christ has left us 
something to remind us of him better than 
pictures or landscapes.” 

* What is it, mamma?’ I never knew he left 
us any thing.” 

“Did you never hear of his last will and 
Testament? He bequeathed to us his own 
precious words—all the beaatiful sermons he 
preached to his people. You think you would 


times ; and many of those who heard did not 


ther—all bis miracles and mighty worke, with 
the history of his whole life; and can turn to 
the Old Testament, and see how perfectly 
every thing is fulfilled that is written of bim, 
then we feel that these are the very words of 


God. | 

“Still it was a great privilege to hear even 
one sermon from Him who ‘spoke as never 
man spoke.’ I can fancy how eagerly they 
listened, lest they should lose a single word. 
The multitude pressed so closely that he was 
compelled to go into a ship, a little way from 
the shore,J and use it fors pulpit. Looking 
down upon the multitude of faces upturned to 
his, he discerned but four classes. With one 
omniscient glance he read the secret thoughts 
of every heart before him. Then raising his 
eyes to the beautiful hills before him, he saw 
a farmer sowing his seed. ‘This,’ thought he, 
‘ig just what I am doing. They will under 
stand my work and its difficulties by compar- 
ing it with what they see.’ ‘Behold!’ said he, 
‘a sower went out to sow; and when he sowed 
some seeds fell by the way-side, and the fowls 
came and devoured them up.’ 

“Now, what kind of a place is the way- 
side, Mary?” 

“Why, it is the place where every one 
walks.” 

“Would it be a good place to plant seed ?” 

“O no, mamma, it is too hard; the seeds 
would never sink in the ground.” 

“Well, open your Testament and tell me 
what became of them.” 

. “The fowls came and eat them up.” 

“Now, you know the seed that Christ meant 
was the word of God, and the soil is our hearts. 
What kind of heart would be meant by the 
way-side?” 

“A hard, stony heart, such as you said we 
all had by nature.” 

“Yes; and every sin we commit, Mary, is 
making it harder still. It is laying it open to 
all kinds of evil influences, which Satan is 
constantly throwing in our way.” 

“Now, what do you suppose the fowls are, 
which are watching for the seed that falls by 
the way?” 

“I suppose it means Satan, bat I do not 
know why he should be called fowls. He is 
only one.” | 

“Don’t you recollect when Christ once cast 
a devil out of a man, the devil said his name 
was legion? Satan has myriads of agents; 
every bad man or woman in the world is help- 
ing to do his work; and when you meet with 
bad people, you should be just as much afraid 
to listen to them, as you would be if Satan 
himself should wish to talk with you. Re- 
member, my dear child, how many of these 
fowls are constantly surrounding you; and 
when you find it difficult to keep your mind on 
good things, you may be sure they are trying 
to catch away the good seed: and utter a silent 
prayer to your Heavenly Father to give you 
strength to resist the devil, that he may flee 
from you, and to draw nigh unto God, that he 
may draw nigh unto you. 

“IT do not feel able to finish the parable as I 
intended; but you must study it for yourself, 
and I will tell you more the next time you 
wish to take a walk to Capernaum.” ra 

| B. 


FOR BOY S— Goshen, 

Orange county, New York.—Rev. 
We ts, A.M., Principal. 

The village of Goshen is on the New York and 
Erie Railroad, three hours distant from the city of 
New York, and several trains of cars pass and 
repass daily. It is noted for its healthfulnese and 
pleasant location. 

Whether the pupils are ke pn. for College, or 
for Commenscial or agricultural pursuits, the course 
of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 
scholar will be made to his parents at the end of 
every five weeks. 

There will be two sessions of twenty weeks each 
in the year. 


session, and will be charged from the date of en- 


Terms for Buera and Tuition $90 per Session. 
(Washing and lights estra.) Payable quarterly in 
advance. 

Circulars sent on application, by mail. 


the 26th of April. 

References.—The following persons are referred 
to :—Goshen, N. Y., Rey. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D.D, 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, D.D., 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphant, Robert M. 
Olyphant, W. R. Vermilye, D. J. Steward, John 
Steward, John P. Yelverton, Walter Lowrie. Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Messrs. 
Wm. 8. Martien, John K. Wallace. Princeton, 
N. J., Rev. John Maclean, D.D. mar 13—6m 
‘Af,UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 

NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 
worth over nine millions of dollars. 

The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 
the mutual principle. 

Premiums and losses paid in cash. 
The Company has paid, in claims on 
$2,314,845.00 


Policies, 
In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 

164,070.13 
$2,478,915.13 


cies, (being their share of profits,) _ 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 
be had on application to 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
gent for Pennsylvania, 


A 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—12m 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North.east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Inati- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business Established September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. 
Boargp or Trusters.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, Joho 
Sparhawk, David S. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facutty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

x7 Catalogues, containing terms and al! desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


ARPENTER AND BUILDER.—Otivern Baa- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
x Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


| CHANDELIERS, & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street 3 

yy No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
ap y 


R™ SULPHUR SPRINGS—Monroe county, Vir- 
ginia.—These celebrated Mineral Sprin 
are now open for the reception of visitors. it ts 
now well known that no mediciaal agents that have 
been tried have had such signal success as the 
waters of the Red sulphur Springs in the speedy 
cure of most cases of pulmonary consumption, 
bronchial sffections, chronic diarrhea, dyspepsia, 

and diseases of the brain. 

Visitors via Richmond and Lynchburg should 
leave the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad at New- 
bern Depot. They will then have but thirty-eight 
miles of staging, over a good road. Via Orange and 
Alexandria and Virginia Central Railroad, there is 
now about seventy miles of staging. 

Invalids would secure better rooms, and better 
care and attention, by coming early, as we are usu- 
ally very much crowded through the month of 
August. T. 8. CAMPBELL & CO. 

may 8—13t ‘ 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY.—The Maryland 
Tract, Sunday-school, and Evangelical Book 
Depository.—G. M. Sullivan, Depository Agent, 
8. Guiteau, Secretary.—Tracr House, No. 73 Fay- 
ette street, Baltimore. Just received, 

Life and Labours of Mary Lyon. Illustrating the 
Power of Christian Benevolence. A new and en- 
larged edition of this most interesting and useful 
book. Published by the American Tract Society. 

The Efficiency of Prayer. By the Rev. John C, 
Young, D.D., late President of Centre College, 
Danville. Published by the Presbyterian Board. 

The Marrow of Modern Divinity. By Edward 
Fisher, 4.M. With Notes by the Rev. Thomas 
Boston. Published by the Presbyterian Board. _ 
The New York Pulpit in 1858. A Memorial 
Volume of Sermons by Ministers of different De- 
nominations. Price $1. 

Olshausen’s Commentary on the New Testament. 


Vol. VI. Completing the work. Price $2. 
The Charch of God. By the Rev. Stuart Robin- 
son. Price 60 cents. 


Select Discourses Monod, Krumma- 
cher, Tholuck, and Jullieuws Muller. Translated 
from the French and German by the Rev. C. H. 
Fish and D W. Poor, D.D. Price $1. 

All Evangelical and Theological Books received 
as soon as published. Address | 


have been happy if you had lived in Caper, 


G. M. SULLIVAN, Depository Agent, 
Tract House, No. 73 Fayette street, Baltimore. 
may 29—3t 


the 


the Fossiliferous Deposits of the Hebrider, 
Rambles of 


‘Nuabers. 


Pupils will be received at any time during the. 


The Summer Session will commence on Monday, © 


“OP THE 
Betsey; or, A Summer Rambie —s 
a Geclagisty or, Ten Thousand Miles 
over the Fossiliferous PB of Scotland. By 
Hugh Miller. $1. 


beautifal ‘16mo. la 
Religious and Philoeaphigal:. 
Gathered from Old Agthors. 18mo, 60 cents. 
“Aquareiles; of, Summer Sketches. By Sampel 
Sem With Iitustrations. Geese. 


ee 

Notes, Critical aad Practical, on the Book of 
By Professor George Bush. i2mo. 

Brown. Miller. By 
orship: for U Lectyre-room,. 
= aad ihe Family. Bheep. 


con 
Indueace of Physical Cavese oa Be 
By Rev. Joseph Jones, D.D. i8mo.. 
a = 
Doddridge’s Sacramental Thoughts. 1@mo. 
Bayard’s Letters on the Sacrament of the 
meson eatechism for astr 
ay a sent 
of postage, on receipt of the prige.. 
or sale by ee 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEW, © 
jane 236—3t 608 Chestnut street; Philadelphia. 
TEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. Estabitehed 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, aad 
other BELLS, mounted ia the most : 
durable manner. For full perticelare as te many. 
recent improvements, warantee, diameter.of Belle, 
space occupied in tower, rates of traneportation, 
&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the Soath deliv. 
ered in New 
june 19—1y* Weat Trey,’ ow 
PLATE 
8. Eanre & Son, invite sttention to the very 
extemvive assortment of Looking-Glasses now ia 
store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 
Mantel Mirrore, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 
Brackets, 


rts 
iniatures, Photographs ae &c. 
ALLERIES, 
o. 
Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


COMPANY—Corner of 
— 
rge and emall gums received, and b 
on demand, without notice, with Five ape son 
poten the day of deposit to the os of with- 


wal. 

Office hours from nine until five o'clock every 
— on Monday evening from seven until nine 
o’clock. 

President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 

ap 17—tf 


AVING FUND.—UNITED ST! TES TRUST 
and Chestnat 


JAMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Ei 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for 4 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Co : 

and choice Groceries suitable for family use. 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goode 
fully packed and forwarded. aug of 


Pores & BAKER’S CELEBRATED FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES—No. 495 Broadway, 
New York, and 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
a3” These Machines sre now justly edmitted te 
be the best in use for family sewing, making 
new, strong, and elastic stitch, which will not 
even if every fourth stitch be cut. Circulars se 


on application by letter. . 
A liberal discount made to clergymen with famir 
lies. ap 3—3t* 


situation as Teacher in a Schoo! 
or Family by a young Lady, a member of a 
Presbyterian family. She is qualified te teach all 
the ‘English branches, with French and Music, 
Piano. Goed reference given. an 
june 26—St* Baltimore, Maryland. 
ELAWARE HOUSE, CAPE ISLAND, NEW 
JERSEY.—James Meckay, Pro or, 
now open for the Season. No pains will be spared 
to make this House one of the most dasirable 
resorts on the Island. june 26—4* 


ETER BAYNE’S WORKS.—Jast Published, 
Essays in Biography and Criticigm. By 
Peter Bayne, A.M., Author of ‘The Christian 
Life, Social and Individual.’® Second Series. 18mo. 
Contents.—1. Charles Kingsley. 2. Lord Ma- 
. 8. Sir Archibald Alison. 4. Samuel Tay- 
idge. 5. Plato. 6. Wellington. 7. Na- 
leon. 8. Characteristics of Christian Civilisas 
tion. 9. The Modern Univergity. 10. The Pulpit 
and the Press. t1. The Testimony of the Rocks; 
A Defence. 
Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter 
Bayne, A.M., Author of ** The Christian Life,’? &e- 
Vieet Series. 12mo0. Cloth. @1 9%. 
Contents.—1. Thomas De Quincey and his Works. 
Mrs. Barrett 


2. Tennyson and his Teachers. 3. ° 
British “Art. 


Browning. 4. Glim of Recent 


Modern Novel. 8. Carrer Bell, &c. 

render ‘‘ The Christian Life’ so intensely sugges- 

tive and vitaliziag, and at the same time display a 

critica] power seldom equalled is give- 

ness, depth of insight, candid appreciation, and 

judicial integrity — North American Review. 
The Christian Life, Social and Individyal. By 


phy and Criticiem.”? 12mo.- Cloth. §1.26. 

The master idea on whieh it has beea formed js, 
ewe deem, wholly original,‘and we regard the ere- 
cution of it as not less happy than the coneeption is 
good.—Hugh Miller in the Edinburgh Witness, 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
june 26—3t 


The lateat English and standard French Engray- 


D. Ruskin and his Critics. 6. The 
They indicate the traits of mind and heart which \ 


Peter Bayne, A.M., Author of Essays in Biegra- . 


No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
YMNS8 OF WORSHIP.—Just published, Hymns 
ef Worship, desigaed for use especially ia 
the Lecture-room, the Prayer-meeiing, and 

sd mily. Selected and arranged by an experienc 
stor. 
The volume is of 24mo. size, and comprises 644 
varied and rich Evangelical Hymns, and may be 


obtained in the following styles of binding, 
Plain sheep, . . 40 
Arabesque with plain edges, . ° 45 
Arabesque with gilt edges, . 60 
Mgrocco with gilt edges, - $1.00 
Turkey, gilt edges, . I 


The following are some of the commendatory 
notices received from Pastors and others: ¢ 
One Pastor says—‘‘In an experience of mo 
than twenty years as a Pastor, and having examina 
almost all the Hymn Books of Christendom, I have 
seen nothing equal to it for the purposes of Social 
and Public Worship. I use it in the Family and 
Lecture-room with a real delight.” 

Another—*‘It is exactly the thing. I wonder 
tLe Church has been eo long without_such a book.” 
Another—‘‘ I take real pleasure in reading it, the 
poetry is so excellent, as well as evangelical.?® 
An intelligent Layman—‘‘ We use it altogether 
now in our Family Worship, its Hymns are so de- 
votional and beautiful.’ 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


A very pleasing collection of Hymas. The work 
is done with taste, discrimination, and a just sense 
of the wants of the people.—New York . 

An ample collection of standard Hymns, enriched 
by additions from various unusual authors, and so 
arranged as to be convenient and usefyl.—Congre- 
gationalist. 

An excellent collection of beautiful Hymns, many 
of them of the highest order of thrilling, deep, emo- 
tional poetry.— Banner and Advocate. 

An excellent compilation -of bymns.. The selec- 
tions are made in good taste and contain Hymne in 
familiar use, and most precious to the hearts of 
people of God.—Norta Carolina Presbyterian. — 

Copies wil] be sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the price in money, or in postage stamps. 
A liberal discount to congregations. 
Just published er 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
june 17—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVEBY SATURDAY AT 


No. 608 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phife- 
and No. 630. Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILL{AM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


A liberal discount to Agents who 

o Clergymen Two Dollars a year when 
strictly in advance. 
No subscription received for a less term then one 


to be made in-advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 


year, 
With an 


cured, if passible, Address, eiweye. post 
WILLIAM 8. MARTTI 
No. 608 Chestnat® Street,” 


may become re 
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TERMS | 
ee Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
| year. All Subscribers who do not give express 3 
| notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
| to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No peper discun- | 
tinued until sll arrearages are paid, except st the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 
Rates of Advertising.—For 15 ‘lines, first inser. 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
| 8 lines or less, fret insertion, 75 cents: cach repeti 
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